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Amon gst 


The first twelve pages of this issue of 
The Liguorian are a merry Christmas wish 
to all our readers. They are a bit on the 
serious side, but that is because there just 
isn’t anything more serious in the world 
than the meaning of Christmas for a human 
soul. There are so many who miss it, and 
so miss everything good and satisfying in 
life (and in death). With these twelve pages 
new subscribers will begin their reading of 
“the magazine for lovers of good reading.” 
That is a good reason for making The Li- 
guorian a gift to friends and acquaintances 
for the blessed feast whose meaning they 
explain. 

The index of all topics treated in The 
Liguorian during 1948 is published in this 
issue. A glance over its columns will reveal 
the wide variety of its discussions. Prominent 
among them are the many articles on love, 
courtship, marriage, on social justice and 
social relations, on features of character and 
personality in which everybody is interested. 
Our index is usually our best salesman; new 
readers who see it frequently write in for 
back numbers to obtain articles that intrigue 
their interest and curiosity. Many back num- 
bers are completely sold out; the moral is 
obvious: get in while they’re current and 





Ourselves 


fresh. 

Everybody is talking about the presidential 
election. Since we exclude political side-tak- 
ing as severely as we do advertising from the 
pages of The Liguorian, we have no comment 
on the choice of the American people. We did 
our job of voting, and give both the old and 
new president all our civic allegiance. But 
we do think that a good thing has hap- 
pened in the late election in the exploding of 
the poll-takers’ infallibility. Whether by in- 
tention or not, the straw polls were on their 
way to becoming a tremendous weapon of 
propaganda, especially in other fields than 
those of elections. Right and wrong, good 
and bad, the necessary, the expedient, the 
useful, the harmful, were all being made the 
subject-matter of polls. If it was claimed 
that 53.5 of the people stated a preference 
in any matter, the other 46.5 percent were 
made to think they were unintelligent or 
un-American or unsafe. We shall have less of 
that now. We now know that the cross sec- 
tions or samples of poll-takers are insufficient 
for valid conclusions; and that polls are no 
better nor worse than interviews with a few 
out of a million people. It is good that there 
will be a laugh or a snicker whenever opinion- 
polls of any kind are mentioned 


JANUARY IS COMING 
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a magazine for the lovers of good reading 








Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


The Odds Against Christmas 


Sometimes it is realistically helpful to be pessimistic. The times 
demand it of the Christian, and here’s how. 





D. F. Miller 


IT MAY sound pessimistic to say lights and Christmas trees long before 
that there are tremendous odds against the feast arrives. The custom of broad- 
the celebration of a truly merry Christ- casting Christmas hymns and carols 
mas on the part of Christians in Ameri- into the ears of milling shoppers on 
ca. It would, in fact, be easy to con- downtown streets has been widely 
centrate on the side issues of the feast, adopted. Christmas cribs have begun to 
on the circumstances with which Ameri- appear in parks, at street intersections, 
cans surround themselves before and _ on billboards, even in department store 
on the great day, and so to come up_ windows. The movement in favor of 
with a happy-go-lucky, optimistic esti- religious Christmas cards has made 
mate of how wonderful everything is considerable progress. And, of course, 
at Christmas in America. To do so, _ there are the long lines of waiting peni- 
however, would be to forget the fact tents around. Catholic confessionals, 
that a truly merry Christmas can be and the extraordinary throngs crowd- 
experienced only by those who are ing churches for midnight Masses that 
accepting Christ as their only Re- would seem to promote the proper cele- 
deemer, as their only Teacher, and as_ bration of the feast of Christ’s coming 
their only satisfying goal in life, and in all who are moved by example and 
that there are ten thousand concerted thrilled by crowds. 
efforts being made even at Chirstmas Yet the odds against Christmas re- 
time to induce Christians to accept main. Their peculiar force lies in the 
Christ as something less than these fact that they who create them seem 
three things. Those efforts constitute content to say: “Let the masses of 
the odds and they are truly tremendous. people bask to their hearts’ content in 
Of course one might list a certain the appearances and external trap- 
number of odds that work in favor of pings of Christmas; we shall hold fast 
a merry Christmas for all Ghristians. to their souls.” Ah, that is the point. 
It can be said that there has been great Christmas is an effort on the part of 
growth in the external reminders of God to ensnare, to conquer, to capti- 
the meaning of Christmas in recent vate entirely the souls of men. But 
years. Large cities and small festoon how many shall He ensnare against 
their streets with wreaths and colored the odds? 
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What are these odds? First of all, 
they consist of opposition or indiffer- 
ence to Christ that is marked by over- 
whelming numerical strength in Ameri- 
ca. For every individual man and 
woman in America who aspires even 
faintly to accept the whole Christ and to 
live entirely in and for Him, there are 
at least six, and perhaps more, men and 
women who are in some way arrayed 
against Him. Count them. Round num- 
bers will do because they are close 
enough to the mathematical truth. In 
1947, there were approximately 25 
million Catholics in the United States, 
about 43 million Protestants of all de- 
nominations, and close to five million 
Jews. These figures form a total of 
some 73 million people who, in any 
sense of the word, may be said to prac- 
tice religion. The total population of 
the nation was something over 141 mil- 
lion. Thus there are some 68 million 
people in the United States who are 
not only not Christian, not only un- 
churched, but completely unreligious in 
their principles and actions. 


Accepting “the whole Christ” means 
accepting an objective, historical Christ, 
whose speech is “yea, yea,” and “nay, 
nay,” i. e., a Christ whose doctrine is 
unchangeable, the same for all in every 
age, universal, indivisible and clear. Ad- 
mitting the personal integrity and sin- 
cerity of most Protestant Christians, we 
must still note the fact that they do 
not accept an unchanging and un- 
changeable Christ, the same for all 
men everywhere. They have been 
taught to adopt as a principle the right 
to their private judgment and opinion 
as to the person and teachings of Christ, 
and thus they come out with thousands 
of different ideas concerning Him and 
the religion He gave to mankind. No 
matter how intimately and truly a given 
Protestant may feel himself bound to 
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the living Christ, it is a matter of clear 
experience that this does not make 
Protestants a unified body in behalf 
of all the principles of Christ, and that 
it often finds them approving an inter- 
pretation of His teaching that is direct- 
ly contrary to His words. The Jews 
as a body do not believe in Christ. 
Then, of the 25 million declared Catho- 
lics, there is an unknown number whose 
faith is merely nominal; it has little 
or-no effect on the principles and ac- 
tions of their lives. Thus the numerical 
odds against the full time, uncompro- 
mising, unchanging, all surrendering be- 
liever in Christ are well over 100 mil- 
lion people. He therefore who decides 
to acccept Christ as his only Redeemer, 
teacher and goal in life, must do so in 
the face of over 100 million people who 
see no necessity of doing so, and many 
of whom consider that man a fool who 
would do so. 


But the odds are not merely numeri- 
cally strong; the quality of their op- 
position to complete surrender to Christ 
makes them even stronger. The more 
than 100 million against whom the un- 
compromising Christian must stand 
control almost entirely the public in- 
stitutions, the media of propaganda, 
the commercialized sources of recrea- 
tion, and the popular principles and 
ideals that influence men’s minds. 


They control business and finance, 
and in all their instructions and advice 
as to how to establish and run a busi- 
ness, how to manage a bank, how to 
make a fortune, you rarely hear a 
reference to the principles of Christ. 
You do hear often that “business and 
religion don’t mix”; that “supply and 
demand create the only law in eco- 
nomics”; that “profits have nothing 
to do with wages,” etc. 

They control the major part of edu- 
cation in America, and aspire to con- 
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trol it all. They have eliminated God 
from public schools and colleges, and 
think of countless ways of harrying 
those who cling to schools that teach 
religion and morality and the truth 
about Christ. Their slogan is “separa- 
tion of church and state,” which means 
“separation of children from all con- 
tact with Christ or God.” 


They control almost every form of 
popular propaganda: 1) the news- 
papers, most of which can be read from 
beginning to end day after day for an 
entire year, without contact with a 
single reference to the fact that Jesus 
Christ is your only Redeemer; 2) the 
popular, high circulation magazines, 
which offer as goals in life a) romance, 
the more exotic and torrid the better; 
b) the cult of the body, through the 
use of advertised soaps, perfumes, 
liquors, food, beautifiers of all kinds, 
labor saving devices and unlimited 
means of amusement and recreation; 
c) the cult of wealth, by making minor 
gods and goddesses out of rich people 
and triumphs out of making money in 
any way; 3) the radio, which, with 
the exception of a few religious stations 
and a few religious programs (usually 
carefully edited and censored before- 
hand so as to eliminate any reference 
to the oneness of the truth about 
Christ, lest someone who does not be- 
lieve in the oneness of Christ be of- 
fended), babble constantly about in- 
digestion and headache, cigarettes and 
shampoos, lead pencils and soap pow- 
der, with a few corny jokes and much 
pagan music thrown in between; 4) the 
movies, which, like the slick magazines 
but with even greater effectiveness, 
hammer the thought into the minds of 
young and old alike that they are fail- 
ures in life if they have not experienced 
the hot thrills of violent love, licit or 
illicit; which tend to make anyone dis- 


satisfied with any home whose draw- 
ing-room is less than forty feet across; 
which make heroes on the screen out of 
men and women who are corrupt in 
their highly publicized private lives; 
and which never, even when they adopt 
some Christian theme, even come close 
to representing the meaning of sancti- 
fying grace or the fact of man’s redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ. 


Moreover the “more than 100 mil- 
lion” have their own ideas and ideals 
for the family and social life, and there 
is not a single Christian who does not 
come under the influence of their 
propaganda in favor of them in some 
way. Thus over 100 million people 
accept and preach the doctrine that the 
perfect family is limited to two or per- 
haps three children, and that even 
these may be eliminated if a wife or 
husband can think up a plausible rea- 
son for having only one or none. There 
is nothing more devastating to the 
loyalty of a Christian than to meet six 
people in a row who laugh about re- 
strictions on birth-control, or swear 
about them, or hand out advice on how 
to escape the responsibilities of mar- 
riage, or simply smile a simpering smile 
of superiority over anyone so back- 
ward as to think that the pleasures of 
marriage are limited in any way. As 
to social life, the true Christian has to 
be completely out of tune with the 
practice of late hours, heavy drinking, 
dirty stories and constant gossip, if 
he wants to live his life as if Christ 
were His only model and salvation 


But the “more than 100 million” 
who control most of the public means 
of influencing men’s minds also exer- 
cise a very clever technique in their 
private human relationships. It is a 
new application of the old military 
adage: “Divide and conquer”. The 
idea here is to divide a man’s allegi- 





ance; to approve of his giving part of 
his service to Christ, but to urge and 
insist that in just one or the other 
point he withhold it. It is a common 
thing to find representatives of the 
“more than 100 million” saying to a 
member of the minority who aspire to 
live entirely for Christ: “You know, 
there are many things about the Chris- 
tian religion that I like. Its music, for 
example. Its opposition to Communism. 
Its defense of basic human rights. But 
your church goes too far when it tells 
you what books you can read; or how 
many children you should have; or 
that a remarriage after divorce is un- 
lawful. In these things your religion 
is behind the enlightened times. It’s 
fascist, that’s what it is.” 

There are a thousand variations of 
this theme, and each one has its wear- 
ing effect on the character of the would- 
be Christian. The “more than 100 mil- 
lion” don’t want a complete breakdown 
of Christianity; they want only that 
people will give in to their way of think- 
ing (against Christ’s) in one point or 
another. And they are not too par- 
ticular at which point a person gives 
in, just so there is something in his 
life that makes him less than a com- 
plete Christian. Thus he may be a 
good Christian in everything except 
his business, where he goes along with 
the “more than 100 million” on the 
principle that “religion and_ business 
don’t mix.” Or he may go right down 
the line with all the demands of his 
faith in Christ except on birth-preven- 
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tion; or on telling dirty stories, or on 
drinking to excess. Sometimes the 
“more than 100 million” will wait till 
the Christian’s wife leaves him (or the 
husband leaves the wife) and then it 
will swarm in on him (or her) and 
present ten thousand plausible reasons 
why this is the one place where the 
Christian religion is asking too much, 
when it bids him (or her) to go it alone 
in life from then on. 

This is what is meant by the odds 
against a merry Christmas. But there 
is one thing in favor of the genuine 
Christian even with the countless odds 
against him. If he is worthy of the name, 
he knows that it is an essential part of 
his calling not merely to stand up 
against 100 million people, but actual- 
ly to change them instead of letting 
them change him. He knows that all 
who stand against him need just exact- 
ly what he has; and that many of 
them will accept it in its entirety if its 
entirety be shown to them in the life 
of a single man or woman. The one 
who succumbs to the more than 100 
million merely joins the ranks of the 
restless, unhappy, lost generation. The 
one who stands out against them, and 
on the side of Christ right down to the 
last directive He has issued, will keep 
his own happiness intact, and will find 
an increasing number rallying around 
him. 

But it takes courage to match the 
graces that Christ brings in abundance 
on Christmas. How many have the 
courage for a merry Christmas? 


Too Busy 
He worked so hard before the feast 
The Christmas profits reaping, 
He had no time to think of Christ 





And spent the feastday sleeping. 
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Flashback 


If there had never been a Christmas, how many thousands would 


report this story. 


F. M. Lee 


BETHLEHEM, PALESTINE, DEC. 
25.—I am one of twenty-three reporters 
here at this old heart of the world. We 
came in yesterday to cover the Na- 
tivity of Christ for our respective 
newspapers. Tonight these men have 
elected me to give our message to the 
waiting world. It is no honor. I am re- 
porting a tragedy. It is a tragedy that 
I cannot even date. Just December 25. 
No B.C. or A. D. Christ was not 
born tonight. He did not come. So go 
back to whatever kind of life you were 
living. But if you were living by the 
old Testament, throw it out the nearest 
window. It led us to this night as an 
arrowhead leads its feathers. It plied us 
with prophecies of this night, and it 
pyramided millions of trusting human 
hearts into a glorious monolith of hope, 
crying out into the heavens for the 
Promised One. Well, it has turned into 
another Tower of Babel. A pretty altar 
of sacrifice for all our hopes. No Paul 
will ever be able to taunt the Athenians 
for their unknown God. They know him 
as well as we do. 

So we go back to our lives, what- 
ever they are. You Grecian sculptors 
.may finish that Venus. We have to 
adore something. Born to the tangible, 
that’s us. But, evidently, not to a tan- 
gible God. Your own Socrates said that 
God must come down and teach us how 
to live. Well, He didn’t come. So make 
up your own book, and hang on to 
‘your own god. 

A lot of us thought that women 
might get a new start this time. If 
God had chosen one of them for His 
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Mother, we would have to put them 
back on the pedestal where they be- 
long. Real Marys, instead of marble 
Venuses. Real virgins, instead of volup- 
tuous Vestals. 

And we had hoped for a new lease 
on God’s mercy. An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth is not too inviting a 
policy. We thought that this young 
Christ might some day grow up and 
smile on us and say, Thy sins are for- 
given thee. Or He might make up 
stories to let us know how God feels 
about us. Stories wherein a young boy 
might go out and live a bad life, and 
then come home, and find his father 
waiting to forgive him everything. The 
rest of us prodigals could go for a 
religion like that. And then He was 
supposed to give us a chance for 
heaven. He was going to be our Brother, 
with a human nature like ours, and He 
was going to hang that human nature 
on a cross, and suffer and die until all 
our human sins were washed away. 
And we could at last smile up at our 
God in heaven because at last He would 
be smiling down on us. And the poor 
and the lame and the blind would have 
a champion who looked into their 
hearts instead of into their purses. Oh, 
we have lost so much tonight! 

And now I will speak out my heart 
as no reporter, but as a man. I hate 
this night for its failure. I hate it be- 
cause I have my young at home. And 
I hate myself now for giving them 
life. I have condemned them to grow 
unto the excesses of my own Christless 
youth. And I have no way of stopping 








this murder of their souls. But Christ 
could have put strength into their young 
hearts and souls. He would be God, 
wouldn’t He? He could figure out some 
way of feeding them. Perhaps like the 
manna of old. Oh, what an ideal He 
would have been to my sons! How 
noble and winning a God to my daugh- 
ters! 

But maybe we did not deserve to 
have him come. He might proffer faith, 
and we have not the coin of unselfish- 
ness to buy it. He might ask loyalty, 
and who still has that to give? We 
might kiss away His freedom in some 
garden of betrayal, and hang Him 
from a cross on some hill of shame. 
We might have torn apart His doc- 
trines. We might have protested, pro- 
tested, protested. Maybe we would 
have become complete in our crime, the 
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You were 


total crime—indifference. 
wise, God. I could not send my own 
son out on such a road of contempt. 
So I look out upon these old world 
stars tonight, high above the hills of 
Bethlehem. It is the last time I ever 
want to look up. I thought I had a 
right to, but now God is sending me 
back to the animals. I belong there, 
for they have no hope, either. If the 
re Oh, God, that star! .... 
that star over the hill! It’s like a thou- 
sand moons! And the hill is shimmering, 


. it’s all white . . . and it’s singing! 
Someone is singing. A million angel 
voices are singing . . . Oh God, let me 


hear it... let the world hear it. Flood 
our souls with its beauty. For He came 
... at last, He came! Listen, world... 

“Glory to God on high, and peace 
on earth to men of good will.” 


Wise Men 


By this we know 
You truly wise: 
You did not show 
The least surprise, 


When after you 
Had come so far, 
And led by such 


A wondrous star, 


A stable bleak 

Was what you saw; 
An Infant on 

A bed of straw. 


You knew your God 
In such disguise! 
By this we know 
You truly wise. 
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Is There A Santa Claus? 


The answer is “yes”, if you think straight and high, and walk in 


the right direction. 


W. Karrer 


ONE of the popular questions at 
Christmas time, at least among psy- 
chologists, pedagogues, journalists and 
just ordinary parents, is whether chil- 
dren should be told or allowed to be- 
lieve that there is a Santa Claus. 

A New York newspaper man an- 
swered the question years ago, in re- 
sponse to a little girl named Virginia 
who wrote sadly that her friends had 
just told her that there was no Santa 
Claus. His article began with these 
words: “Dear Virginia: Your little 
friends are wrong . . .” It is called 
the classical answer to the question, 
and has been reprinted hundreds of 
times. It stressed all the abstract good- 
ness in the world as a reason for be- 
lieving firmly in Santa Claus. 

But I think there is another and 
better approach. It may prove to be 
“unclassical”, if not unpopular. It may 
savor of iconoclasm, and seem for all 
the world like a revival of Puritanism, 
if indeed that fearful thing ever really 
died. And yet, ironically, I suspect that 
if it were not for the iconoclastic Puri- 
tans, those shrivel-souled fathers of 
capitalism, who smashed images only to 
find that they had destroyed the reali- 
ties behind them, the question, as we 
know it today, would never have arisen. 

Personally, I prefer things straight 
and high. I shouldn’t think it mattered 
much if Notre Dame went through a 
season of defeats. I allow that this team 
of gridiron wonders, and Bing Crosby 
in a roman collar, may be forms of 
Catholic Action. For that matter, I 
suppose that Chesterfield cigarettes 
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and coca cola do their part to promote 
the common welfare too. 

But there are better methods, surer 
ways of leading others to happiness. 
I think there is another set of values 
that ought to be adopted. And the 
story of Santa Claus is an excellent in- 
troduction to the whole business. 

I suppose everybody is familiar with 
the story of how every December there 
comes from the North Pole into the 
great swirl of American life, riding high 
as the moon in his reindeer-drawn 
sleigh, Santa Claus, with presents for 
all good children. 

It isn’t so much a matter of how he 
first discovered us. He belongs to a 
long Christian tradition, originating in 
St. Nicholas of Myra, who is not a 
legend but a bishop and a genuine 
saint. No little German or Italian Vir- 
ginia would ever get it into her head 
to write, is there a St. Nicholas? 

The doubt arises when one takes 
a second look. For myself, I am not so 
fond of the capitalist way. And when 
I see the merchants of the land unani- 
mously canonizing anyone, I become 
suspicious. And while I know that 
Santa Claus is a notorious giver, when 
I see him hanging out in department 
stores, which are not known for giving 
things away, I say, what’s at the bot- 
tom of this? 

St. Nicholas, the real Santa I mean, 
gentleman that he was, used to make 
his annual appearance on the sixth of 
the month. But now on the twenty- 
fifth, just when Christ our Light is to 
appear, who should also put in an ap- 


pearance every year but this new 
Santa? A jolly fine fellow, to be sure, 
but hasn’t he his dates mixed? Could 
it possibly be that he is taking the 
place of Somebody who not only gives 
but demands, who gives heaven to 
those who will give up the earth? 

You see, severity had to enter this 
thing sooner or later. You have to ex- 
pect it when you want things straight 
and high. 

I met a man not so long ago who be- 
fore I had met him faced the world 
with a huge white beard. He had so 
much in his favor that all he needed to 
do each year was to don a red suit and 
presto, he was Santa. But when I met 
him he was with the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, and they had made him shave. 
And when he lost his huge white beard 
there wasn’t any sense in putting on 
a red suit. And though he may at the 
moment be very well a saint, which 
under his present circumstances he has 
excellent opportunities of becoming, he 
is clearly not the saint he used to be. 


But the heart of Christmas must be 
that it gives us a real saint. Our Lord 
Himself once proposed this problem: 
What think you of Christ? Whose Son 
is He? By their pedigree you shall 
know them. Whom will you that I 
release unto you at Christmas time, 
Christ or Santa? How history tells its 
story over and over again! 


Let a man drag in the Yule log, or 
let his wife hang holly, or let Lionel 
Barrymore do Scrooge over N.B.C. 
Stack up on Chesterfields and coca 
cola, or even Old Overholt if you will. 
Turn on Bing or the game. Are you 
overwhelmed at the thought of Omnipo- 
tence in Bonds? If you aren’t, you 
haven’t seized the thing called Christ- 
mas. And even if you mix them all 
together, even a dash of Bethlehem 
along with the rest, you may have a 
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pleasant sensation in drinking it down, 
but you have diluted it all the same, 
and you have missed the full joy of 
the season. 

But the question remains to be an- 
swered, a hard question, the kind one 
prefers to evade if at all possible. Still, 
it mustn’t be, and that is why I think 
we should take up where we began, 
and say... 


Dear Virginia, (wherever you are), 
I wonder what you and your friends 
think now. When you were a child you 
spoke as a child, and your letter was 
marvelously human, the perfect ques- 
tion a child of eight would ask. 

But what have the years brought? 
Did you come to discover, as you grew 
gradually into womanhood, the heresy 
abroad in the world? Did you come to 
learn that nature mocks grace in a va- 
riety of ways, sometimes brazenly, 
sometimes in sentimental fashion, so 
that it looks so very much like the 
real thing? 

There is a fondness for watering 
down God’s truth. Perhaps some friend 
of yours belongs to the YWCA or the 
Salvation Army. Did you ever hear her 
speak of Christ the Redeemer as a Big 
Brother, a Pal? 

Do you read Dale Carnegie, The 
Readers’ Digest, or Eddie Guest, read 
about “the silver linin’ and the keep 
smilin’ ” that'll make everything right 
in the world? 

Did you follow the Amsterdam Con- 
ference of a few months back, the sad 
search for unity? Did you wonder if 
they were looking in the right direc- 
tion? Do you ever wonder the same 
thing about the UN? 

But this isn’t the whole story. The 
old paganism seems never to have re- 
ally died out. Men still speak of des- 
tiny and fate. 

Now the gods of the pagans were 
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abstractions of the mind. Men were 
forever creating personalities to sup- 
ply the needs and loves of mind and 
body. It was a step in the right direc- 
tion, but they never for an instant 
thought that Truth and Love really 
were Persons. They don’t today, unless 
they know the peculiarity of Catholi- 
cism. 

The Catholic and the pagan have 
at heart the same desire, to find reality 
in a living person. And so the world 
takes hold of generosity, a feeble one 
at that, of toys and ties and two dol- 
lar bills, and fits it out in beard and 
red dress, and sends it through the 
skies on a good will tour. You were 
once told it was real and that it would 
last... . 

Well, has it? 

It has if you didn’t abandon the 
search. It was real, but only if it led 
you on to Christ, the Christ of Cath- 
olicism, the living, personal end of all 
human desire. If Santa carried you 


across the skies, far, far off to a 
strange land, to a cave on the outskirts 
of a town called Bethlehem, and when 
you had arrived and entered in, bade 
you kneel, it was real. And if then, lest 
he disturb the heavenly silence, he whis- 
pered to you, “See the most wonderful 
Christmas gift of all, this lovely In- 
fant and His Mother,” it was real. 

And when you, child that you were, 
asked, “Who is this tiny Baby?” he 
answered you, “He is God’s Only Son, 
the Father’s gift to you, come to be 
your Savior. (You do need a Savior, of 
course.) Has He not with Him given 
us all good things?” 

If then, Virginia, Santa has done 
this for you, (and only then), surely 
there is a Santa Claus. And you can 
make it broadcast to all the world, and 
you can tell your children, and your 
children’s children to the fourth gen- 
eration, what good things he has done 
for your soul. 


Song of the Stubborn 
Christmas is a stable 

For shepherds and their kin; 
We're wise and rich and cultured— 

We won’t go in. 


Christmas is a Saviour 
Fair of face and limb, 
Whose end will be a gibbet— 
We don’t need Him. 


Christmas is a doorway 
For all who, bending low, 
Would find the happy kingdom— 
Heaven?—We won’t go. 


L. F. Hyland 
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Three Minute Instruction 


Christmas in the Home 


In every Christian home there should be certain definite ways of 
preparing for Christmas. The members of families should work 
together for the spiritual welfare of one another, and one of the 
easiest and most appealing ways of doing this is by uniting in 
common, external observances of the season of Advent. Among 
such observances, the following three are recommended to all. 

1. Special family prayers during Advent. This would be a good time 
to start the family rosary, if it has not been a custom throughout the 
year. In reciting the rosary during Advent, the joyful mysteries should 
be used. If it is a daily custom to say the family rosary in the home, 
the litany of the Blessed Virgin may be added just for the four weeks 
preceding Christmas. It will help the family to think of Christmas if a 
little altar is prepared in the home, with statues of the Blessed Mother 
and St. Joseph enshrined, before which the prayers are said. 

2. Special practices of self-denial. For example, all members of the 
family can agree to do without dessert on three days of the week. Or all 
can agree to give up candy, or eating between meals, or to staying away 
from movies, dances, etc. during Advent. The important thing is that 
something be chosen as a penance that can be agreed on by all, so that 
it is a family affair, and not something adopted separately by each indi- 
vidual. 

3. Special gifts to the poor. Christmas has, throughout the ages, been 
a reminder of the great blessing attached to giving to the poor. If an 
Advent altar is prepared in the home, a box may be placed upon it 
into which each member of the family is encouraged to drop a coin now 
and then, destined for the poor. Even very small children may be given 
coins for little chores done, with the urging that they place them in the 
family poor box. Then shortly before Christmas the sum gathered may 
be handed over to an organization that works for the poor, or used to pro- 
vide something needed by a poor family. 

Children brought up in a home that thus prepares for Christmas 
will never lose their awareness of the spiritual significance of the 
feast. And older members of families will possess a far greater and 
deeper joy on Christmas day if they have thus awaited the re- 
newed coming of Christ. 




















The Story of Mistletoe 


The pagans considered it a cure-all. The church adopted it as a 
symbol of brotherly love and forgiveness. It was left to modern times 
to wed it to a kind of sensuality. 


]. Peifer 


MISTLETOE has come to signify the 
spirit of romance, sometimes dubious 
romance, at the Christmas season. The 
girl or woman who is caught standing 
beneath a sprig of mistletoe hanging 
from a light fixture or affixed to the 
wall is said thereby to invite the 
kisses of all and sundry. It is easy to 
see how the pagan-minded can make it 
a source of improper jests and still more 
improper actions. 

But mistletoe was once an honored 
decoration in churches. More than that, 
it bore a highly spiritual significance. 
In the dusty old records of the past, 
one may find how much the churches 
used to pay for mistletoe. Except for 
the crib itself, more money was put out 
for sprigs of this vine than for any 
other Christmas decoration. 

It was the center of a solemn cere- 
mony in the churches of England every 
year. Members of the clergy them- 
selves would gather it from the branches 
of the trees and carry it into the church 
in reverent procession. It would be 
placed on the altar just before Mass, 
whereupon the celebrant would turn 
to the congregation and proclaim that 
by this symbol “pardon was extended 
to all sorts of inferior and even wicked 
people, from the gates of the city to 
_the four corners of the earth.” Thus it 
was the herald of Christian forgive- 
ness, the pledge of brotherly love. It 
is possible that this Christian practice 
was the seed of the modern and ro- 
‘ mantic tradition. Pagans have a way 
of de-spiritualizing things, and turning 
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them into materialistic and even sensual 
uses. They may have turned the sym- 
bol of brotherly love into that of ro- 
mantic or even sensual love, though 
there is no real proof that this is so. 

But mistletoe played a more ignoble 
part in Scandinavian mythology. The 
legend was that Balder, the “whitest 
and most beloved of all the gods’, be- 
came obsessed with the ungodlike idea 
that some day he might die. One day, 
when he was feeling especially low, 
probably after a hard bout at the ban- 
quet table, he confided his fears to his 
mother, Freyja. 

Freyja, despite the fact that she was 
a goddess herself, was a very good 
mother. She became anxious for the 
immortality of her little boy, Balder. 
Using her authority as a goddess, she 
exacted an oath from all creatures to 
the effect that no one was to harm her 
son. 

But Freyja reckoned without Loki, 
an evil and powerful giant of a god who 
held Balder in mortal enmity. Loki 
went into the forest and cut himself a 
stout branch of mistletoe. He fashion- 
ed a dart out of it, and then plotted 
the death of his enemy. With a very 
human kind of craftiness, he tricked the 
blind god, Hoder, into throwing the 
deadly dart at a time and in such a 
way that it would strike Balder. It was 
the perfect crime, because no one would 
think of accusing the blind god of mur- 
der by the throwing of a dart. And so, 
to quote Matthew Arnold, “On the 
floor lay Balder dead . . . In his breast 





stood fixt the fatal bough of mistletoe 
. . . gainst that alone had Balder’s 
life no charm.” 

No wonder Shakespeare makes one 
of his characters dub it the “baleful 
mistletoe.” But there is more to the 
story. Freyja, while grieving over her 
son, did the god-like thing and forgave 
the mistletoe. In fact, she used her in- 
fluence as a goddess to change its repu- 
tation from that of the vine of hate and 
murder to that of friendship and love. 
It is just possible that this action of the 
goddess Freyja provided the suggestion 
for making mistletoe represent the dart 
of cupid. 

History reveals that in the pre- 
Christian days of Britain, mistletoe was 
highly venerated. As everybody knows, 
it is a parasite vine, living in the arms 
of trees and tall bushes. Pliny the 
Younger tells us that any tree on which 
mistletoe was found was venerated by 
the Druids as a sacred tree. He adds 
that it very rarely grew on an oak tree, 
but that when it did happen to entwine 
itself in an oak tree, that became the 
most sacred and venerated tree of the 
entire forest. 

When the oak and the mistletoe 
were found together, a great ceremony 
was held by the Druids. It was usually 
in the fall of the year, and the entire 
tribe would turn out for the celebra- 
tion. The arch-Druid, dressed in dazzl- 
ing white robes, would lead his people 
into the forest. They gathered around 
the oak tree with the mistletoe in its 
hair, and immediately two white bulls 
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were sacrificed by being pierced with 
a golden dagger. Then a great banquet 
followed, the people all eating and 
drinking their fill. After the banquet, 
the arch-Druid would arm himself with 
a golden sickle and climb the sacred 
oak. As he climbed, a group of beauti- 
ful girls would surround the tree, 
spreading out beneath it an immacu- 
late cloth to catch whatever would fall. 
With his golden sickle, the arch-Druid 
would cut the branches of the mistletoe, 
and the girls would catch it in their 
cloth. Afterwards, it was portioned out 
to the people, sprig by sprig, and all 
would return, singing happily, to their 
homes. 

The little pieces of mistletoe were 
treasured highly. They were considered 
gifts from the gods, and possessed of 
the most miraculous healing properties. 
In fact, in those days mistletoe was 
called “all-heal” or ‘“guidhel.” It was 
hung over the door to protect the home. 
It was applied to an aching back or a 
bruised shin to take away the pain. It 
was even prepared as a drink to cure 
tumors, ulcers, and sterility. 

Thus the background of mistletoe is 
both sacred and profane, both religious 
and pagan. It was not really until Wash- 
ington Irving’s time that it assumed the 
slightly tainted significance that it pos- 
sesses in modern life. The cycle is now 
complete, from pagan to religious to 
pagan. It is only sad that it must in any 
way be associated with the wonderful 
spiritual feast of Christmas. 


Quickly, Mary 


Quickly, Mary, fit Him well; 
Shepherds seek Emmanuel. 

Fold Him fast in swaddling-gown 
Set Him on the strawy down. 





W. K. 














To Marry or Not to Marry 


Some want to marry and cannot find a suitable partner. Some want 
to marry and do marry the wrong kind of partner. Here are some 
practical solutions to the problems. 


D. J. Corrigan 


“HOW do you meet those good Catho- 
lic boys?” 

The question was put seriously by 
a young lady who was convinced that 
matrimony was her vocation, but who 
would have none of it unless in a real 
Catholic marriage. I was hard put to 
it for an answer, as match-making had 
not been part of our priestly training. 

“You tell us how to get married and 
whom not to marry. But you don’t do 
very much to help us find the right 
man.” This from Betty Lou, a fiery 
Irish redhead. I had to acknowledge 
that Betty Lou was to a large extent 
right, and then began to wonder 
whether it has not become desirable 
and even necessary for the Church to 
become more active in the affairs of 
cupid. After all, the backbone of 
staunch parochial and Catholic life is 
the Christian family. 

“Out here in the vast spaces of the 
West,” so wrote a cousin, “it is really 
a problem for our Catholic young peo- 
ple to find suitable marriage partners. 
Most of their associates are non- 
Catholic and mixed marriages are the 
rule. For that reason I was very happy 
when my daughter married a good 
Catholic boy.” 

Then from a Negro convert: “What 
chance have I of entering a real Catho- 
lic marriage? Most of my friends are 
non-Catholic and there are so few 
colored Catholics!” 

The real problem facing many of 
our Catholic young people today seem- 
ingly is not insufficient preparation for 
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matrimony, but the difficulty of finding 
a suitable marriage partner. Around 
about them, the American scene is 
heavily strewn with matrimonial 
wrecks: divorce, broken homes, pre- 
vention and neglect of children, are 
quite commonplace in our non-Catho- 
lic world. The contagion of wedded 
immorality has penetrated to an alarm- 
ing extent even into Catholic marriages 
at times—so much so that our good 
Catholic boys and girls can hardly be 
blamed for feeling afraid, and even 
frustrated, at the prospect of sealing 
away their lives irrevocably before the 
altar. Now as never before our Catho- 
lic young people realize that the only 
guarantee to a happy marriage is to 
find some one who has the same ideals 
and convictions as themselves, and ac- 
cording to them, such persons are be- 
coming more and more rare. 

“Why don’t you take part in all your 
parish gatherings?” I asked a young 
man. “Many a happy couple have 
found their romance right there in the 
parish.” 

So often the answer is: “I’ve tried 
it, but it just doesn’t work.” 

Until comparatively recent times our 
parishes have shied away from any in- 
tensive effort to bring young people 
together with a view to marriage. Of 
late, a half-hearted attempt has been 
made through the C. Y. O. and the 
Teen Town Clubs. But for the most 
part Catholic young people have been 
on their own in working out this most 
important problem of their lives, with 


an increasing danger of their falling 
in love with non-Catholics and too fre- 
quently with divorced persons. I won- 
der whether it would not make for more 
real Catholic marriages if the church 
would set up and guide diocesan and 
national organizations to assist our 
young people in finding suitable Catho- 
lic partners. Bizarre as it may seem, a 
Catholic martimonial bureau in each 
city could probably do a lot toward 
bringing the right young people to- 
gether and preventing both disastrous 
unions and undesired spinsterhood. 


In at least two cities, St. Louis and 
Detroit, Catholic young people have 
taken things into their own hands and 
attempted to solve this problem. In 
both localities organizations have 
sprung up about the same time and, 
unknown to each other, have substan- 
tially the same make-up and objective 
in view. In St. Louis the group is 
known as the “Catholic League,” while 
in Detroit they are called the “Tobi 
Club.” Both aggregations are city wide 
and have prospered beyond all expec- 
tations; in fact, the St. Louis Catholic 
League, because of increasing numbers, 
has had to split into two groups. Best 
of all, in each city several successful, 
happy marriages can already trace their 
origin to the friendly gatherings of 
the organizations. 


The primary purpose of both these 
clubs has been social: to afford an op- 
portunity for Catholic young men and 
women to become acquainted, to enjoy 
each other’s company in wholesome 
activities and surroundings—in a word, 
to get to know each other in a friend- 
ly, thorough way. Strangely, both or- 
ganizations have just about the same 
constitution, with almost identical of- 
ficials and planned activities. The De- 
troit “Tobi” club departs a bit in hav- 
ing two secretaries: a boy to direct out- 
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door projects and a girl to take care 
of indoor recreations. In each city a 
business meeting is held once a month, 
during which the various committees 
submit their plans for two or three so- 
cial activities for the coming thirty 
days. The St. Louis League, which is 
older by a few years, has advanced a 
step beyond its Detroit contemporary 
by also taking an active part in Father 
Fallon’s Convert Instruction by Mail 
and in the Negro apostolate. 


The Catholic League in St. Louis had 
its inception early in the war, when a 
few returning service men and an eager 
group of girls got together to promote 
this worthy project. In Detroit the 
“Tobi Club” really evolved from a 
Catholic girls’ organization that had 
formed to entertain service men. “We 
had so much fun and made such fine 
friendships that after the war we de- 
cided it was too good a thing to let 
flounder and die.” Both groups soon de- 
veloped their constitutions and by- 
laws, and found permanent places to 
meet; neither had difficulty in build- 
ing up a large active membership ex- 
cept for the fact that there were at 
least two girls clamoring for admittance 
to every boy. 


“Maybe girls are more social-minded 
than boys,” I have been told in both 
cities. “Or maybe there are just more 
girls than boys—period!” For that rea- 
son the new girl applicants are put on 
a waiting list, then admitted in pairs 
as boys put in their request for mem- 
bership. The main requisites for en- 
rolling are that each be single, 21 or 
over in age, and a good practicing 
Catholic. The membership fee is not 
more than one dollar a month. In De- 
troit a prospective applicant must be 
vouched for by an old member and pre- 
sent a letter of recommendation from 
his pastor. 
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The main activities of both clubs are 
similar: parties, dances, steamer ex- 
cursions, hikes, weenie roasts, swim- 
ming parties, picnics and sometimes 
even organized camping and vacation 
trips. In each city boy and girl alike 
share expenses and the activities are 
kept within a range that will not em- 
barrass anyone’s pocketbook. In Detroit 
even transportation is carefully figured 
ahead of time: points of the city are 
designated as meeting places, whence 
volunteers with cars, usually the boys, 
carry the members to the planned out- 
ing. 

The St. Louis group is a bit in ad- 
vance of the Tobi Club in its spirit- 
ual program. There the members have 
Communion Sundays in some large 
downtown church, with an annual city 
wide day of recollection. But the De- 
troit group at present is planning to 
do the same. 

The reader by this time is probably 
puzzled by the term: Tobi Club. After 
the young people organized their group 
in Detroit they were stuck for a name, 
when happily an aunt of one of the 
members, a nun, gave them an idea. 
“Call it the Tobi Club,” she suggest- 
ed. “After all, the young Tobias in Old 
Testament times had just this difficulty 
in finding a suitable marriage partner 
and under the guidance of an angel 
found the right girl.” So Tobi Club it 
became. 

“Not only have we had some good 
marriages between members of the club 
in its short existence,” declared Betty, 
secretary of the Tobi’s. “But strange 
to say, we have had one boy enter the 
seminary and two girls go to the con- 
vent.” 

The marriage of members posed a 
problem for both organizations. The 
Catholic League solved it by permitting 
the married couples to remain, if they 


so desire. But in Detroit matrimony 
dissolves their membership, except for 
two socials a year as guests. These 
couples, however, are at present laying 
plans to form an auxiliary group, to 
be composed of the Tobi graduates 
into martimonial ranks. 

In February Betty and John, of the 
Tobi Club, are going to marry. As I 
was interested in getting a case his- 
tory of one of these romances, I called 
Betty on the telephone. 

“Sure, I'll be glad to tell you all 
about it,’ she answered. “I first met 
John at one of the Club’s swimming 
parties. The girl who introduced us 
had just told me quietly: ‘You may 
find him a kind of a drip. If you go out 
with him on Saturday night, he'll re- 
mind you when it is twelve o’clock 
that there can be no more eating, as 
he has to receive Holy Communion 
in the morning.” 

“The girl didn’t know it,” continued 
Betty, “but this was just the kind of 
a boy friend I wanted. I didn’t see 
John for some time after that. Then 
one evening he came to our house to 
ask my sister,to go to a football game. 
But she begged off and he asked me. 
After that we went out quite a bit to- 
gether, and we seemed to have the 
same likes and views about things. 
Finally each of us just stopped going 
with any one else, and we decided on 
a date for our marriage. 

“Tt will be early in February, after 
John graduates from the University of 
Detroit. He is a veteran and will not 
finish until late in January.” 

I could tell from Betty’s air of hap- 
piness that the Tobi Club, for her at 
least, had been a complete success. 
And I cannot help but feel that we 
need many more “Catholic Leagues” 
and “Tobi Clubs” throughout the 
United States. 
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Editor’s Note: The story of the mar- 
riages of both Tobias the elder and his 
son is among the most inspiring of Holy 
Scripture. Tobias and Anna were a de- 
vout and charitable couple, whom God 
had blessed with one son, the younger 
Tobias. But Tobias senior became af- 
flicted with blindness and poverty to 
the extent that Anna had to go out to 
work to support the family. In his dis- 
tress the father decided to send his son 
to a distant city to collect money on a 
loan of many years back. Just at this 
time a young man happened along, who 
offered to guide young Tobias on his 
journey. He was the angel Raphael, 
but neither of the Tobiases knew it. 

Meantime in another city a very dis- 
tant kinswoman of Tobias, Sara, the 
only daughter of Raguel, was having 
her difficulties. Seven times had she 
married, but seven times had her newly 
found husband been killed, because 
each entered the marriage chamber with 
unworthy motives. On their journey, 
the angel bade the young Tobias visit 
his cousins at the house of Raguel and 
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to ask the hand of Sara in marriage. 
Naturally, both the young lady and 
Tobias were appalled at the prospect, 
but the angel told them to have no 
fear. 

So Sara and Tobias were married. 
Under the guidance of the angel Ra- 
phael Tobias spoke these words to his 
young wife on the night of their mar- 
riage: “Sara, arise, and let us pray to 
God today and tomorrow and the next 
day: because for three nights we are 
joined to God, and when the third 
night is over, we will be in our own 
wedlock. For we are the children of 
saints, and we must not be joined to- 
gether like the heathens that know not 
God.” 

There followed for the young couple 
a long happy wedded life, and they 
lived to see their children and grand- 
children. Their marriage is a perfect 
example of how, even today, worthy mo- 
tives, self control, true love joined to 
piety and prayer can make a matri- 
monial union a success. 


’ The Lowliest Animal 


It is a significant thing, proving how precious is humility in the eyes of 
God, that the ass or donkey, lowliest of beasts, plays such a prominent role 


in the story of Christ. 


The Golden Legend says that on the journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem 
Joseph “brought with him an ass and an ox.” Mary rode on the donkey, and 
the ox Joseph meant to sell for the support of the holy family. 

In the typical representation of the crib, both animals appear, standing 
placidly in the background near the manger upon which lay the holy Child. 

The ass is the animal of the flight into Egypt and the return to Nazareth, 
and great artists have beautifully commemorated both scenes. 

At the end of Christ’s life, it was this humble beast that our Saviour chose 
for his triumphal entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, and according to 
folk-lore, it is in memory of this last event that the donkey bears a cross 


upon his back. 


All this made such an impression upon the faithful in the Middle Ages 
that they went so far as to institute a popular “Feast of the Donkey,” with 


appropriate songs and a pageant. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 
D. F. Miller 


Problem: I am 14 years old, a sophomore in high school, and I have a 
boy friend who is 16. We go out together twice a week, sometimes more 
often. My mother tells me I’m too young to be keeping company like that, 
but all the kids are doing it. I can’t see that there is anything wrong with 
it. Is there? 


Solution: Our answer to the above question must be directed chiefly to 
14, 15, and 16 year-old high school girls who have not yet gone in for 
company keeping. (There are many such, despite our correspondent’s state- 
ment about “all the kids.”) It is our sad experience that there is little use 
in talking to very young girls who already have their “steady” boy friends. 
Keeping company makes them feel wise beyond their years. Because they 
are acting as if they were adults by this practice, they usually feel that 
they have a right to talk back to adults who tell them it is unwise, danger- 
ous, and harmful to their later lives. We hope our correspondent is an ex- 
ception, though the way she tosses aside her mother’s advice would indicate 
otherwise. 


Steady company keeping is only for those who have a right to think about 
marrying within a reasonable time; who are free from responsibilities that 
company keeping would interfere with; and who are mature enough to 
recognize and resist the dangers that go with company keeping. A 14 or 
15 year-old girl in high school fulfills none of these conditions. She shouldn’t 
and ordinarily doesn’t want to think of getting married for a good number 
of years. She should be occupied with the business of getting an education, 
and nothing can so thoroughly nullify her efforts in that regard as the 
excitement of puppy love and the time wasted on frequent dates. Above 
all, she is too young to be aware of the danger of sin that is inherent in 
her own nature and that may be presented by her equally immature boy 
friend in the close associations of adolescent company keeping. 


There is great need of a corps of young people of high school age who 
will resist the all too common practice of regular dating and steady com- 
pany keeping. Such young people must be humble enough to realize that 
their elders are not talking through their hats nor adopting the roll of 
kill-joys when they advise against the practice. They must know that 
while pagan America makes light of it, true Christian principle condemns it. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives 


The Liberator of Ireland 


The story of one man’s all but single-handed conquest over the 


tyranny that had enslaved a nation. 


H. J. O’Connell 


AT THE CLOSE of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Ireland lay groaning under a 
weight of oppression and injustice in 
both spiritual and temporal matters 
that would be well nigh incredible to 
men of the present day, did they not 
witness the brutal crushing of all human 
rights in the Communist-dominated 
nations of Europe. The system of penal 
law which for hundreds of years im- 
poverished the Catholic people, depriv- 
ed them of their land, of education, of 
the right of voting or holding office, 
which set a price on the head of every 
priest, and made attendance at Mass a 
crime, had been to some extent miti- 
gated; but Catholics were still at a 
great disadvantage before the law. They 
could not enter Parliament or occupy 
a position of public trust, and had no 
voice in their own government. Neither 
could they depend on protection from 
the police, nor on justice from the 
courts. The judges were often mani- 
festly unfair, the juries packed with 
their enemies. As a consequence, the 
people in general were sunk in apathy 
and hopelessness. 

From time to time, as the result of 
some particularly exasperating outrage, 
a few brave spirits would rise in re- 
bellion. But, as the rebels were with- 
out arms, money, or sufficient numbers, 
such uprisings were quickly crushed by 
the red-coated soldiery. Then would 
come new measures of repression, and 
the old hopelessness would once more 
settle on the land. There seemed no 
way that Ireland could rid herself of 
the monstrous weight that held her pin- 
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ned to the earth. 

Then, from the mountain fastnesses 
of Kerry came a giant of a man, tall, 
broad-shouldered, with a voice like the 
wild waves that lashed the rocks of his 
native coast, an eloquence that could 
hold thousands spell-bound, and mould 
them to his will, a wit whose sharp- 
ness his enemies learned to dread, a 
heart that knew neither self-interest nor 
fear, and above all a love for Ireland 
that burned in his breast like a pure 
white flame. At the sound of his voice, 
like that of another Moses calling them 
from bondage, the Irish people shook 
off their lethargy and despair, and 
under the guidance of their leader won 
the right to serve their God in accord- 
ance with their age-old faith. 

Daniel O’Connell, “the Liberator’, 
was born amid the wild beauty of hill 
and sea at Cahirciveen, in County 
Kerry, August 6, 1775. Since his fam- 
ily, because of the remoteness of its 
holdings, had been able to retain, in 
spite of the penal laws, some modest 
wealth and lands, the young Daniel 
enjoyed the advantages of an educa- 
tion which was beyond the reach of 
the vast majority of his countrymen. 
Catholic schools had long been for- 
bidden; so he got his first schooling 
from David Mahony, one of the old 
hedge-schoolmasters, men who, in defi- 
ance of the English law, taught the 
eager youths who came to them behind 
the dikes or hedges. After this, he was 
sent to France for the continuation of 
his studies at the Colleges of St. Omer 
and Douay. Upon the outbreak of the 
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French Revolution, he crossed the 
Channel to London, and enrolled as a 
student of law at Lincoln’s Inn. In 
1798, he was called to the bar in Dub- 
lin, being one of the first Catholic 
lawyers in Ireland since the Reforma- 
tion. 


As a result of his thorough knowledge 
of the law, his eloquence, wit, and spec- 
ial skill at cross-questioning, within a 
brief time, O’Connell rose to the head 
of his profession. Tales of his clever- 
ness in trapping hired witnesses, of his 
fearlessness in reproving judicial parti- 
ality, are still passed on in Ireland from 
father to son. It was a new thing for 
an Irishman to find that there was some 
hope of acquittal when he was hailed 
before the law. 


The most famous of his court-room 
triumphs occurred in connection with 
the so called “Doneraile Conspiracy”. 
A number of Irish tenants had been 
accused of plotting to murder their 
landlords. Several “hanging judges” 
and a very zealous prosecutor had been 
sent from Dublin to conduct the trial 
in Cork. O’Connell was at the time 
ninety miles away at his home in 
Kerry. The day before the trial, a mes- 
senger was sent to implore the assist- 
ance of the counsellor. Galloping post- 
haste, the man arrived at O’Connell’s 
door, made known the plight of the ac- 
cused, and secured his promise of com- 
ing to their assistance. After covering 
180 miles on horseback in thirty-eight 
hours, the horseman reached Cork just 
as the trial was beginning. However, 
the judges refused to postpone the open- 
ing of court until the advocate would 
come. Swiftly, four of the accused were 
found guilty, and condemned to be 
hanged. Suspense mounted in the court- 
room. Would O’Connell never come? 
Then, suddenly a tremendous shout was 
heard outside, and, dust-covered and 
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weary, O’Connell entered the room. 
Begging leave to break his fast, while 
he reviewed the evidence, he listened 
to what had occurred up to the point 
of his arrival. Taking his place at the 
bar, by skillful cross-examination of 
the witnesses, he tore to pieces the whole 
case for the prosecution. One man, 
caught in an open lie, bawled out: “Lit- 
tle did I think to meet you here today, 
Mr. O’Connell!” 


The jury had no choice but to ac- 
quit. The very same evidence that had 
sufficed to hang four men, served to 
free the rest, and restore them to their 
families. Scarcely ever had justice won 
a more unexpected or dramatic victory. 
That night, Daniel O’Connell could 
have had anything in Ireland for the 
asking. 

However, great as was his success as 
a lawyer, Daniel O’Connell’s chief claim 
to the gratitude of his country, and, in- 
deed, to that of the whole Catholic 
world, is based on the religious eman- 
cipation which, almost single-handedly, 
he won from an unwilling British Par- 
liament and King. 


Realizing full well that an unarmed 
and impoverished country like Ireland 
could never win its freedom from Eng- 
land by force of arms, O’Connell saw 
that the only hope lay in agitation 
within the limits of the law. Patiently, 
through the years, he awakened the 
slumbering spirit of his people, organiz- 
ed and directed their efforts. The ob- 
stacles were tremendous. Not only did 
he have to face the hostility of the 
Crown, with its huge army, unlimited 
wealth, domination of the newspapers, 
and complete control of the courts, but 
he also had to contend with apathy, 
faintheartedness, suspicion, and mis- 
trust on the part of many of the Catho- 
lics themselves. 


One of the favorite weapons of the 











English government was the suppres- 
sion by law of all meetings of Catholics 
for political purposes. However, O’Con- 
nell, who declared that he could drive 
a coach and six horses through any act 
of Parliament, found ways of getting 
around the laws. When the ‘Catholic 
Committee” was suppressed, he found- 
ed the “Catholic Board.” This, in turn, 
being proscribed, he established the 
“Catholic Association”, then the “New 
Catholic Association”. In all sorts of 
clever ways, he managed, while stay- 
ing within the letter of the law, to ac- 
complish his purpose, and establish 
throughout the nation a well-knit or- 
ganization, whose power even England 
could not despise. 


At last the opportunity came for a 
decisive blow at bigotry. The seat for 
County Clare in the British House of 
Parliament had fallen vacant, and 
Daniel O’Connell in a daring move an- 
nounced himself as a candidate. The 
news stirred not only Ireland, but Eng- 
land to the very depths. Not since the 
Reformation had a Catholic sat in Par- 
liament. Could O’Connell win against 
the influence of the landlords, who had 
the lives of their tenants almost com- 
pletely in their power? If he did win 
the election, would he ever be able to 
take his seat in London? 


As the election day dawned, June 30, 
1828, the eyes of the Empire were 
turned on the little town of Ennis, in 
Cuunty Clare, where the voting was 
to take place. From early morning, 
the voters, with their wives and chil- 
dren, filed into town, many of them 
shepherded by their landlords. In ex- 
pectation of a riot, troops were massed 
in the neighborhood; but there was no 
need of them. For the voting proceed- 
ed in perfect order. It was, of course, 
a foregone conclusion that the Protes- 
ant gentry would vote against O’Con- 
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nell. But the issue of the day depended 
on the poor tenants. Every Irishman 
with an income of forty shillings was 
allowed to vote. However, if these ten- 
nants did vote against the will of their 
landlords, they could expect swift and 
terrible vengeance. Eviction, with their 
families being turned out to starve by 
the roadside, imprisonment on false - 
charges, in fact, all the consequences 
that combined power and hatred could 
inflict would very likely be their lot. 
To their glory, with a courage unsur- 
passed by any soldier on the field of 
battle, almost to a man, the tenants dis- 
regarded the consequences to them- 
selves, and voted in the interests of 
their country. The election became a 
rout. Before its close, O’Connell’s op- 
ponent withdrew and conceded defeat. 
As the news spread like wildfire 
through the land, church-bells pealed, 
bonfires were lighted, and hope lived 
again in the hearts of the people. Ire- 
land was born again as a nation. 


But there still remained one great 
obstacle. According to English law, no 
member could take his seat in Parlia- 
ment without subscribing to an anti- 
Catholic oath, which rejected the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, and the 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope. O’Con- 
nell had declared that he would rather 
die than take the oath. Men wonder- 
ed what would happen when he pre- 
sented himself in London to claim his 
seat. 


Wisely, he delayed his journey so as 
to give the government time to think 
things over. So clearly had the will of 
the people been manifested, that to re- 
fuse admission to their representative 
would have been to bring Ireland to 
the brink of civil war. And England at 
the time was in no position to prosecute 
a war, which would not only have been 
costly, but hateful in the eyes of the 
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world. Hence, the English leaders, Peel 
and Wellington, struck their colors, 
and presented to Parliament the Catho- 
lic Relief Act, abolishing the oath, and 
removing the legal disabilities which had 
lain on Catholics during the whole of 
penal times. On April 13, 1829, the 
royal assent was reluctantly given; and 
the measure became law. 

The battle was to a great extent won. 
However, having granted this much, 
Parliament took refuge in a technicality, 
and decided that, since O’Connell had 
been elscted before the removal of the 
oath, he still would have to take it. 

On May 19, 1829, the Liberator ap- 
peared before the crowded House. In 
the midst of tense excitement he took 
the card on which the formula of the 
oath was printed. Putting on his spec- 
tacles, he read it to himself slowly, as 
though he had never seen it before. 
Then he broke the deathly silence with 
the words: “I see in this oath one as- 
sertion as to a matter of fact which I 
know to be false. I see in it another 
assertion as to a matter of opinion 
which I believe to be untrue. I there- 
fore refuse to take that oath.” With a 
gesture of the utmost contempt, he 
flung the card from him upon the table. 
Following this bold announcement, 
confusion reigned for a time. Some rose 
to speak for him, some against him; 
but the final result was that the seat 


was declared vacant, and a new elec- 
tion ordered for Clare. 

The conduct of Parliament was mere- 
ly an act of petty vengeance against 
the man who had forced them to eman- 
cipate the Catholics against their will. 
For everyone knew that O’Connell 
would win the new election. In fact, on 
July 30th, he was returned unoppos- 
ed, and at the next session of Parlia- 
ment took his seat without remark. 

Though his later years were cloud- 
ed by the failure of his effort to win 
civil independence for Ireland, Daniel 
O’Connell will live forever in the hearts 
of his countrymen for the religious 
freedom that he won for them, a vic- 
tory that has been called: “One of the 
greatest political achievements of his- 
tory in the face of almost insurmount- 
able obstacles.” Little wonder is there, 
then, that his praise has been on the 
tongue, not only of Irishmen, but of 
freedom-loving men in every land. 
Pius IX described him as “the great 
champion of the Church, the father 
of his country, and the glory of the 
Christian world.” And even an English 
historian declared: “History will speak 
of him as one of the most remarkable 
men who ever existed; he will fill a 
great space in its pages; his position 
was unique. There never was before, 
and never will be again, anything at 
all resembling it.” 


Invisible But Real 


Writing in the American Weekly, Charles D. Rice tells how his children 
were in the habit of mystifying him and their mother by going about the 
house saying: “Oh, Harold wouldn’t like that,” or “Just you wait, Harold 
will punish you — Harold can see everything.” 

Since there was no Harold among the friends or relations of the family, 
the father was racked with curiosity. Then one night he found out who the 
extraordinary “Harold” was. He overheard the children saying their night 


prayers. 


“Our Father who are in heaven,” they said in unison, “Harold be thy name.” 
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~ Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


Christmas Mandate 


The message of Our Lady of Fatima should have a very special meaning 
for shut-ins, especially around the feast of Christmas. As everyone now 
knows, in her apparitions to the three children in Portugal, in 1917, she 
repeatedly stated that the world needs nothing so much as penance and 
prayer. If these are practiced, even Russia will be converted, and a great 
era of peace will dawn for the whole world. If they are not, more unspeakable 
horrors than were known in two World Wars will befall the world. 


If the weight of all the sufferings of all the Christian shut-ins throughout 
the world could be thrown into the treasury of living men’s penance for the 
sins of mankind, it would go far to carry this coming Christmas day in favor 
of mercy from God instead of justice and punishment. 


No one has a better right than Mary (save only her Son in whose name 
she speaks) to ask that the sufferings of shut-ins be offered as penance and 
reparation for the world’s sins. She was absolutely sinless, yet her Son asked 
her to share with Him the sufferings that would mean redemption and peace 
for the world. So she gladly shared his rough stable; she willingly went with 
Him into the exile of Egypt; she patiently endured poverty with Him at 
Nazareth; and she refused not a single pang of all the anguish it cost her 
to watch Him bear the insults, the scourgings, the hating, the stripping, the 
nailing and the dying on the cross. It was all her penance, her reparation 
for others’ sins; only God knows how much punishment it has spared the 
world. It is she who therefore has the right to ask others to undertake the 
same service for their fellow men. 


It is a wonderful thing for those who have the hard lot of the shut-in to 
receive so clear a mandate and invitation to make it serve a great cause. 
It is wonderful to know, through a late revelation of the Mother of God 
that there is a supremely important place, in the plan of God, for the 
sufferings of shut-ins. May they all find that place this Christmas! 




















The Key to High Prices 


It has become unpopular in many quarters to place the blame for 
inflation where it belongs. However, the truth is hard to evade. 


R. J. Miller 


PRICES ARE HIGHER in the United 
States in 1948 than they ever were in 
history. Who is to blame? 

According to one very vociferous seg- 
ment of public opinion, the CIO unions 
are to blame with their demands for 
higher wages. The strong CIO unions, 
especially the United Auto Workers 
and the United Steelworkers, “put the 
squeeze” on management for higher 
wages. Management, it is alleged, is 
forced to yield to the superior power 
of the unions and grant the raises. But 
then management in turn is forced to 
raise the price of automobiles or of 
steel, and with a rise in the price of 
these important items in American 
business, a rise in prices follows natur- 
ally throughout all sections of Ameri- 
can life. 

The author of the present lines is 
no economic clairvoyant with power to 
diagnose all the ramifications of cause 
and effect in the mystery of iniquity 
called “inflation.” The butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick-maker; the 
farmer, the contractor, the railroad 
man and the stockbroker, all play their 
part in that jungle struggle for the 
survival of the fittest. 

But when he turns his gaze to one 
single feature of the chaotic picture— 
the relation of union wage demands to 
rises in the prices of automobiles and 
steel (whatever their further effects 
on other prices)—he finds that, while 
the iniquity remains, the mystery is 
far less profound. 

As a matter of fact, one good capi- 
talist has done the country the service 


of explaining the mystery in plain blunt 
terms. 

Towards the end of 1946, precisely 
at a time when price advances were 
putting the cost of living well above 
the level of the wage raises granted 
earlier in the year, the CIO published 
a document called A National Wage 
Policy for 1947. It had been prepared 
by the Robert R. Nathan Associates 
of Washington, D. C., an international- 
ly known firm of economists and sta- 
tisticians. It called for higher wages 
without a general price increase 

not only from the worker’s point of view 

but also for the benefit of the whole 

economy 
as something 

possible, justifiable, and essential. 

It is interesting to note here (if we 
may take time out for a moment) how 
the Nathan thesis follows and applies 
the doctrine of Pope Pius XI on wages. 


. Pius XI had declared in his Encyclical 
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Letter Quadragesimo Anno, published in 
1931, that in setting a just wage, 
three points must be considered: 

1) the support of the worker and his 
family: 2) the condition of the business 
(i. e. its ability to pay), and 3) the re- 
quirements of the common good. 


Mr. Nathan declared in A National 
Wage Policy for 1947 that wage raises 
in the United States at that time were 
essential “from the worker’s point of 
view,” which applies Pius XI’s first 
point, “support of the worker and his 
family.” He added that such raises 
would be “for the benefit of the whole 








economy,” Pius XI’s third point, “the 
requirements of the common good.” 
And he declared that as far as ability 
to pay was concerned, the raises were 
“possible and justifiable,’ Pius XI’s 
second point, “the condition of the 
business.” 


But (to get back to our good capi- 
talist), on the appearance of the Nathan 
Report there were at once a number of 
replies on the part of management, as 
was of course entirely to be expected. 
The NAM (the National Association of 
Manufacturers) had its say in a 
lengthy brief, full of “sound and fury” 
and statistics. Phrases like “intellectual 
sophistry”, ‘deliberate misstatement”, 
“to violate statistical ethics”, are mar- 
shalled as arguments against the Nathan 
Report along with lengthy tables of 
statistics. 

Our good capitalist, however, appear- 
ed in a different publication. The Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Institute, 
a manufacturers’ organization with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., de- 
voted its Bulletin of December 19, 1946, 
to an Analysis of the Nathan Report. 
In the course of his observations, the 
good capitalist who is the author of 
the Analysis (name not given), finally 
gets right down to what he calls, “the 


key to the situation,” and explains the 


mystery of wages versus profits versus 
prices in the following unmistakable 
terms: . 


It is idle to say, as Mr. Nathan does, 
that profitable enterprises could pay 
higher wages without price increases; 
in general, they do not have to accept the 
squeeze, AND WILL NOT DO SO, cer- 
tainly not for long. 


The capital letters are added, and we 
think with abundant reason. 

“They do not have to, and they will 
not!” It is not then a matter of inabil- 
ity to pay. It is not a matter of what 
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is just for the workers, or fair to the 
stockholders, or best for the country at 
large. The common good, justice and 
fair play, right and wrong, may go by 
the board. The only “key to the situa- 
tion” is raw greed: “they do not have 
to, and they will not”! 

The mystery is explained, but the 
iniquity remains. 

But do “right and wrong” have any 
place in a matter of this kind? Is not 
religion thrusting itself into a field not 
its own when hard headed business 
men and hard headed workers are call- 
ed to task by priest or preacher for the 
way they run their own business? Let 
priest and preacher stick to their busi- 
ness of getting people to heaven and 
keeping them out of hell; that is where 
they belong! 

True enough, it is the business of 
priest or preacher to get people to 
heaven and keep them out of hell. But 
it is not so much what people do in 
church on Sunday morning that will 
get them to heaven or keep them out of 
hell. It is what they do for the rest of 
the week at business, at the office, with 
wages, prices, and profits. And precisely 
for the reason that the Church’s busi- 
ness is to get people to heaven and to 
save them from hell, her spokesmen, 
if they are to be faithful before their 
Judge and Master to their solemn 
charge, must point out the right and 
wrong of business transactions, of wages, 
prices, and profits, the wrong of greed 
and the right of justice and charity. 

The great spokesmen of the Catholic 
Church, the Popes and the Bishops, 
have not failed in this regard. The 
right and wrong of business, the way to 
heaven and the way to hell'in the use 
of material things, the evil of raw greed 
and the blessings of charity, have been 
pointed out by them again and again. 
What are some of the principles they 
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have laid down to cover the present 
situation? What are the rights and 
wrongs of union wage demands versus 
soaring prices and profits in the United 
States since the end of World War II? 

As has been said, Pope Pius XT laid 
down his “three points to be consider- 
ed” for the determination of a just 
wage. 1) Wages must be sufficient to 
support the worker and his family in 
decent comfort (and the American 
Bishops have added that a living wage 
must be high enough to include a sub- 
stantial sum for savings. 2) They must 
not exceed the employer’s ability to 
pay. 3) They must square with the re- 
quirements of the common good. 

In the matter of the requirements 
of the common good or the general 
welfare, Pius XI also prescribed. as a 
matter of right and wrong demanded 
by the general welfare that wages be 
sufficient to put the workers on the way 


to attain gradually to the possession of a 
moderate amount of wealth. 


He declares further that the gen- 
eral welfare requires that wages be 
neither too low nor too high: 


For everyone knows that an _ excessive 
lowering of wages, or their increase be- 
yond due measure, causes unemployment. 


And he prescribes finally 


a right proportion among wages and 
salaries ... and... the prices at which 
the goods are sold. 


These are the principles. Now what 
are the facts? 

Were the wage demands of the Auto 
Workers and the Steelworkers, and 
other industrial workers producing ma- 
chinery and allied products, unreason- 
ably and wrongly high in the years fol- 
lowing World War II? Was manage- 
ment unable to meet their demands 
without raising prices, inducing infla- 
tion, and leading thereby eventually to 
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unemployment? Was the lack of pro- 
portion existing between wages and 
prices a matter of human wrongdoing 
which might and should have been 
avoided, at least to some extent? 

First of all, were the Auto Workers 
or the Steelworkers unreasonable or 
“wrong” in demanding wage raises in 
the first place? In other words, were 
their wages high enough already at the 
end of World War II? 


A “living” wage as advocated by the 
Popes and the American Bishops is a 
wage that covers the cost of living at 
a decent level; in the United States, 
at the “American standard of living.” 

Before World War II, it was estimat- 
ed that the cost of the American stan- 
dard of living for a two-child city fam- 
ily was about $2000 per year. It is true 
that at that time average wages for 
American industrial workers were about 
$1250 per year. It is also true that a 
two-child family is not the Catholic 
idea of an average family. It is true 
again that in May, 1940, the usually 
conservative Readers’ Digest gave as 
the cost of living for a two-child fam- 
ily the figure of $3200 per year. But 
let us be still more conservative than 
the Readers’ Digest and stick to our 
$2000 per year for 1939. 

By the end of 1946, when the Nathan 
Report was issued, the cost of living 
had gone up 53 per cent over 1939. By 
September 1948, it had gone up to 70 
percent over 1939. This would mean 
that at a very conservative estimate, 
the cost of the American standard of 
living for a 2 child family in 1948 was 
about $3400. 

During these years various wage 
raises were granted by the manage- 
ment of American corporations, so that 
wages, at least for the workers in the 
United Auto Workers, the United 
Steelworkers, and the other large indus- 





trial unions, were not too far behind 
the actual cost of living. In May, 1948, 
for instance, the United Auto Workers 
signed a contract with General Motors 
bringing basic wages up to about $3350. 
(The only trouble being that a few 
months later General Motors raised 
the price of passenger cars 8 per cent 
—about $160 on every $2000 car!) 

The demands of the unions, in other 
words, were not outrunning the cost of 
living. Rather, they were attempting to 
catch up with it. What made the cost 
of living keep running away from 
wages? 

The reply made by many persons is 
that management was forced to raise 
prices after each of the wage boosts, 
because management could not afford to 
pay these continued wage raises. 

The fact is, management did raise 
prices in this manner. But that brings 
up the all important question: grant- 
ing that $3350 or some similar sum 
did represent the cost of living in a 
given year, could management really 
afford to pay such high wages without 
raising prices in self-defense? Would 
their profits allow it? 

What were the profits of American 
corporations in the post war years? 

According to figures published by 
the United States Department of 
Commerce, profits of American Cor- 
porations in 1946 were $14 billion; 
in 1947, $17 billion; and in 1948 they 
were well on the way to $20 billion. 

There was never anything like it in 
the history of the United States or of 
mankind. In the boom year of 1929, 
profits had been $8.3 billion. But now 
that figure has been doubled, and is 
on the way to being trebled! 

And these are profits after taxes, 
and after every other possible expense 
—repairs, replacements, insurance, re- 
investment, research-expenses of every 
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necessary or advisable kind. 

And after all these reductions, de- 
ductions, exemptions, expenses, and re- 
serves, profits were still $14 billion in 
1946; $17 billion in 1947; and are 
headed for $20 billion in 1948! 


What was done with these incredible 
billions of profits by the management 
of American corporations? 

Roughly half of them were paid out 
to stockholders in the form of divi- 
dends. The rest were salted away as 
“undistributed profits,” or “undistri- 
buted surplus”. They were not needed 
for any immediate or foreseeable ex- 
penses; all expenses had already been 
taken care of. They were just “gravy”; 
just hidden treasure; just like the 
miser’s gold coins that he gathers and 
hordes and gloats over as signs of his 
wealth. Year after year American cor- 
porations have been adding to this 
hoard, until by the end of 1947 it was 
estimated that the total of their “un- 
distributed surplus” had reached the 
staggering and astronomical sum of $92 
billion — ninety-two billion dollars! 
More than enough, if cut up and di- 
vided, for several hundred dollars for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States! 

Of course it is not suggested that 
this sum be so cut up and divided. It 


‘is not even suggested that this fund be 


entirely devoted to the payment of 
living wages, even though the Ameri- 
can Bishops did say, in their 1940 state- 
ment on The Church and Social Order, 
n. 40. 


The first claim of labor, which takes 
priority over any claim of the owners to 
profits, respects the right to a living wage. 


What is suggested and claimed very 
definitely is that in the post-war years, 
American corporations by and large 
were well able to grant the wage raises 
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demanded by the workers without 
raising prices. 

They did grant wage raises, to be 
sure; but they nullified the wage 
raises, and rendered impossible any 
proportion between wages and prices, 
by following the wage raises with new 
advances in prices. 

They could have granted the wage 
raises requested by the unions, and 
still have had profits in abundance. 

The Nathan Report estimated that 
in 1946 American manufacturing cor- 
porations were in a position to grant 
general wage raises of 21 per cent, 
which would have cost them about 
$5.1 billion. 


After granting this $5.1 blilion of wage 
increases, manufacturing corporations 
would still earn about twice the aver- 
age $214 billion of profits they earned in 
the years 1936-39 and nearly as much as 
they earned at the war peak. 


But American manufacturing cor- 
porations were not satisfied with profits 
approaching “the war peak”. They did 
grant certain wage raises, but then went 
on to pile higher prices on top of the 
higher wages. 

Why did they do it? Why were they 
so oblivious of the “requirements of the 
common good” and the necessary pro- 
portion between wages and prices? 
What is the “key to the situation”? 

Our good capitalist revealed far more 
than he intended when he gave “the 


key to the situation”. The workers were 
not to blame; they had not raised the 
prices; they were only trying to catch 
up with them. The financial situation 
of the corporations did not require 
higher prices. The general welfare did 
not enter the picture. Primitive, blind, 
reckless greed is the “key to the sit- 
uation.” 

It is idle to say, as Mr. Nathan 
does, that profitable enterprises could 
pay higher wages without price in- 
creases; in general “they do not have 
to accept the squeeze, AND WILL 
NOT DO SO.” 

No doubt others besides the represen- 
tation of management were guilty of 
this greed. Construction workers, for 
instance, such as bricklayers and others, 
seem to have been demanding wages 
unreasonably high in the post war years. 

But as far as the great CIO unions 
and their drives for higher wages are 
concerned, it is difficult to see, in the 
light of the facts and figures, how the 
“key to the situation” of ever higher 
prices is to be sought elsewhere than 
where our good capitalist friend point- 
ed it out; in the obstinate, miserly, 
shortsighted greed of the management 
of the great corporations. 

“They do not have to accept the 
squeeze” (of taking profits almost at 
the war peak!) “AND THEY WILL 
NOT.” 


No Hard Feelin gs 


Fellow was telling us about a friend of his in college, who, like all the others, 
had to take his mid-year exams shortly after Christmas. One of his questions was: 


“What causes a depression?” 


Spurred on by some impish impulse or other, he answered: 

“God knows! I don’t! Merry Christmas.” 

But his professor was equal to the situation, for when the paper was returned, 
he found the following notation from the learned man: 

“God gets 100, you get zero. Happy New Year!” 
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Cilsenaser Test (68 ) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Nagging 


Even the Bible has taken notice of the evil trait of character that is 
called nagging, in the simple and forceful sentence: “A nagging wife is 
like a leaking roof.” However, it must be understood that nagging is not 
a bad habit confined to wives alone; it can be practiced by anyone. Usually 
it is resorted to in the more intimate relationships of human life; between 
husband and wife, parents and children, brothers and sisters, friend and 


friend. It always strains the bonds of love, sometimes to the breaking point. 


Nagging is the habit of repeating over and over, in a kind of whining 
fashion, one’s complaints about another’s past conduct or present faults or 
failure to live up to certain expectations. Thus a husband may nag at a 
wife over what he thinks is her extravagance; a wife may nag at a husband 
because he is not making as much money as his neighbors, or because he 
is too timid to demand a raise from his employer, or because he is not able 
to provide her with abundant luxuries; a brother may nag at his sister 
because he thinks she is more favored by their parents than he; a friend 
may nag at a friend because the latter has shown a preference for someone 
else. The nagger never forgets his reasons for complaint; he never fully 
forgives; and he never permits the one at whom he nags to forget the topic 
of his grievance. 


A peculiar feature of the nagger’s character is the fact that he or she 
usually sternly resists the charge of nagging, on the ground that the com- 
plaints are so justified that it is more of a virtue than a vice to keep on 
repeating them. Thus the nagging wife is so self-righteous that the least 
suggestion that she is guilty of nagging brings about an offended rebuttal, 
which is followed by a renewed expression of her grievances. Let every hus- 
band, wife, brother, sister and friend know that to repeat the same whin- 
ing complaint against another more than two or three times in a single 


week, is to be a nagger. There is no defense against this fact. 











Pantown’s Problem 


An excellent example of how men of faith solve problems that 


secm unsolvable. 


E. F. Miller 


SOME DISTANCE from St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, there is a little village call- 
ed Pantown. Not too many people live 
there; not more, surely than a thou- 
sand. But such as do, find their work 
in the Great Northern railroad shops 
on the edge of town, and in a refrigera- 
tor plant that was formerly an auto- 
mobile factory built and operated by 
a man named Pandolfus. Pandolfus has 
long since disappeared. But the fac- 
tory, no longer his, remains, as well 
as enough of his name to remind the 
people of the town’s first sponsor. Four 
or five hundred people in Pantown are 
Catholic. 

Until recently there was no Catholic 
church in Pantown. The faithful felt 
badly about this. Only one thing is 
necessary, really, and that is to go to 
heaven. But it is difficult to go to 
heaven if there is no place handy where 
the Sacraments can be administered 
and received. So, they pooled every 
extra penny they had, made the neces- 
sary pledges to give more money when 
they got it, and bought a quonset hut. 
This they made into as pretty and de- 
votional a church as you would want 
to see. The outside looks like a quon- 
set hut. But the inside has been given 
a touch that can well make those who 
are the parishioners proud of their place 
of worship. They called their church 
St. Peter’s. 

But that was not enough. There was 
a church now, but no school. And what 
parish has a future if it has no paro- 
chial school, with the sisters on hand 
every day to drill into the children the 
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virtues that are so necessary for hap- 
piness on earth and happiness in 
heaven? It seemed a shame and an out- 
rage to send children who by baptism 
had been incorporated into the family 
of God to a public school where they 
would never hear from morning until 
night that they had a soul, that there 
was anything in life worth working 
for except information and money and 
success, that there was a God who loved 
them and would take care of them in 
the trials and tragedies that were sure 
to come before they grew much older. 
It would almost be better not to send 
them to school at all than to subject 
them to an education that would be 
only half an education. Just as a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, so also 
is half an education a dangerous thing. 
The facts of history and the figures of 
arithmetic are sterile if they are not 
in some way connected with God. 

Yet the Catholics of Pantown could 
not afford a new school. Many of them 
were veterans of the last war, and they 
lived in a section that was given over 
entirely to trailers. Not having enough 
money to build one of those expensive 
houses that can be seen advertised in 
the papers and magazines, they settled 
for a tiny trailer. It is hard to say how 
many trailers were in the settlement; 
suffice it to say that there were many 
of them. And it takes no imagination 
to figure out that the young people who 
lived in these trailers could not have 
much money, or they would be living 
in a house with all the modern con- 
veniences which slogans say are so 





typical of America. 


The Catholics of Pantown could not 
think of building a new parochial 
school, not only because they were not 
rich and were in the process of rais- 
ing families, but also because they had 
just put up their new quonset church. 
After all, there is an end to resources 
unless one be a Henry Ford or a vice 
president of General Motors. So, they 
got together to talk things over and 
see what could be done. Undoubtedly 
St. Peter, their patron, was there, lis- 
tening in. It may be that he put in a 
word here and there, without anybody 
knowing, of course, that he had spoken 
or even that he was present. That is 
the way the saints operate as a rule. 
If they materialized themselves and ap- 
peared on the premises dressed in the 
clothes they wore at the time of their 
sojourn on earth, or even in the clothes 
that they picked up in the course of 
their materialization and which were 
up to the minute in style, they would 
frighten ordinary men and women so 
much that the latter would close their 
mouths like clams and not give the 
meeting the benefit of their thoughts. 
Unbelievers and the world-wise would 
consider the belief that St. Peter was 
present an exhibition of feeble-minded- 
ness: Psychoanalysts would immediate- 
ly give it a long name that would in- 
dicate emotional or mental instability. 
Yet, in spite of all these learned peo- 
ple, it is very probable that St. Peter 
was actually present when the parish- 
ioners of his own parish assembled to 
discuss what they were to do about the 
school proposition. 


There must have been some sort of 
inspiration there, for all of a sudden 
one of the men came up with the idea 
that perhaps a bus would do the trick. 
The children could be picked up at ap- 
pointed corners each morning, and 
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brought home, or at least to the same 
corners, in the evening. There was a 
parish in St. Cloud called Holy Angels 
that had been recently divided. The 
school should now have lots of room 
for such as had no school of their own. 
The pastor would surely welcome the 
boys and girls of St. Peter’s, and that 
especially in view of the fact that this 
pastor was the coadjutor bishop of the 
diocese of St. Cloud. His name was 
Bishop Bartolome, and he was inter- 
ested in Catholic education in a very 
particular way. There would be no 
trouble with him. Everybody agreed 
that the bus was the thing. 


But then came a snag. Where would 
the bus come from? It was common 
knowledge that a bus was just as hard 
to get from a dealer as an ordinary 
car. And the price of a new bus was 
prohibitive. It would be almost as cheap 
to build a new school. The bus was the 
thing, but how about it? There was not 
a man present who knew somebody rich 
enough and good enough to donate a 
new bus. It would have to come out of 
their own hides or not come at all. 
But if it came out of their hides, then 
there would not be enough money left 
for food and clothing and dentist bills 
for the children. 


At that moment came the second in- 
spiration—perhaps the second kibitzing 
of St. Peter. A man said that he knew 
of a second-hand bus that was for sale, 
and somewhat reasonable at that. All 
it needed was a coat of paint and a 
bit of tinkering with the engine. There 
were many men in the parish who 
could do the tinkering with success. 
And anybody could paint. Why not 
take a look at the bus, price it and if 
it seemed practicable, buy it? The whole 
party was enthusiastic. It was just what 
they needed. They could run the bus 
back and forth from Holy Angels in 
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St. Cloud until they got on their feet 
financially, and then they could build 
their own school. Meanwhile their chil- 
dren would not be contaminated by the 
worldliness and wishy-washiness of secu- 
lar education. The meeting broke up on 
a note of hope and optimism for the 
future. 


The bus was everything that the man 
had said it was. Of course, it was a 
Ford. But what’s wrong with a Ford? 
The vehicle ran, didn’t it? It was safe, 
wasn’t it? It would hold almost fifty 
children, wouldn’t it? What more could 
a struggling parish desire? Let the Pack- 
ards and the Cadillacs go where they 
would do the most good. A Ford was 
good enough for St. Peter’s. St. Peter 
didn’t have that much when he start- 
ed out. It was decided to buy it. More 
pledges, more handing over of money. 
And finally the big car was brought 
home for the thorough over-hauling 
that the people were determined to 
give it. The price was three thousand 
dollars, and more than one man whistl- 
ed through his teeth when he heard it. 
Three thousand dollars! Whew! That 
was a lot of berries. But go ahead. 


They’d get it paid for in some fashion 
or other. 


A lot of arrangements had to be 
made before the bus could be put into 
service. There was first of all the ques- 
tion of drivers. The hiring of a man 
to do the job every day was out of 
the question. Ye gods! The debts were 
so many already that no more should 
be made unless they were so necessary 
that the skies would fall without them. 
Why couldn’t the men of the parish 
do the driving in their spare time? But 
all the men worked. Yes, but not all 
the men worked at the same time. They 
could take turns at it. It would be 
Catholic Action in action. 


That’s the way it finally came to be. 
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Three men, Fred Edelbrock, Joseph T. 
Lang and James Smith were appointed 
for the important job. They would make 
three trips each morning and afternoon, 
taking their turns, depending on their 
hours of work. It would be a rush for 
them and by no means easy. But they 
were willing to do it for the sake of 
the children. 


The second problem to be solved was 
the essential one of getting the children 
to Mass in the morning. A Catholic 
school that does not begin with Mass 
in the morning is a funny Catholic 
school indeed. The children have to 
study geography. Why, then, should 
they not be made to study the Mass by 
being present at it? This should be the 
first class of the day. And the impres- 
sion should not be given that school 
opens with the opening of the books, 
but rather that school opens with the 
priest coming out to the altar and the 
children all in their appointed places. 
Thus, the people decided that the bus 
trips would be so arranged that all the 
children would be able to attend Mass 
before school opened. Those of the 
first three grades could go to Mass at 
Holy Angels in St. Cloud. All the others 
could go to Mass in their own St. 
Peter’s church. The trips would be so 
scheduled that this would be possible. 


The third problem was, what would 
be the charge for the ride to and from 
school each day? Gasoline would be 
needed; repairs might be necessary. 
There was no trouble over this. It was 
simply decided that there would be no 
fare at all, that is, as far as the chil- 
dren were concerned. Running expenses 
would be paid from the parish treasury. 
And lest there be any confusion in the 
bus itself during the loading operation, 
each child, as in the classroom, would 
have his assigned place, and he would 
have to keep that place each day. 








And so every day, these Fall days, 
some 102 children are going from St. 
Peter’s parish to Holy Angels parish 
in order to receive the priceless treasure 
of a Catholic education. If there is any 
parish in the country where the faith 
of the people has proved itself more 
vigorously, it would be interesting to 
find that parish and make a note of it. 
It seems that some special blessing will 
come upon people who so thoroughly 
think with the church as the people of 
St. Peter’s. Of course, they had the help 
and advice of the priests; but all this 
would have been in vain if they did 
not have the faith themselves. 

And old St. Peter must be rejoicing. 
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There are not too many churches named 
after him for some inexplicable reason. 
The one over in Rome; a few here and 
there; and now this one in Pantown. 
But the one in Pantown must be very 
close to him. He himself in his day 
had difficulties very much akin to the 
difficulties of his newest parish. He got 
through his, and he’s not sorry now. 
Undoubtedly he feels that the Pantown 
Catholics will get through theirs, too. 
And there’s no doubt about it but that 
he is determined to keep his canonized 
and glorified shoulder behind the wheel. 
And where Peter is, there is the church 
at her very best. 


Ancient Prece pts 


In the Book of the Dead, written in Egypt about the eighteenth century 
before Christ, there is a remarkable “negative confession” which the soul 
of the good Egyptian is pictured as making before the judgment of the gods. 
This summary of sins was arrived at, of course, independently of revelation, 
and yet it might almost be based on the Ten Commandments, thus mani- 
festing quite clearly that the decalogue is “written on the hearts of men.” 


“T have not robbed with violence. 
I have not slain men. 

I have not stolen. 

I have not acted deceitfully. 


I have not stolen the property of the god. 


I have not uttered lies. 


I have not uttered words of blasphemy. 


I have not played the spy. 
I have not committed adultery. 


I have not been guilty of private vice. 


I have not attacked ‘any man. 
I have not stirred up strife. 
I have made no man to weep. 


I have not been guilty of sexual impurity. 
I have not cherished resentment or envy. 


I have not cursed. 
I have not judged hastily. 


I have 
I have 


not behaved with insolence. 
not sought distinctions for myself.” 


The passage is quoted in Father George Ring’s Gods of the Gentiles. 
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Loss of Memory 


Amnesia is the technical term for loss of memory, and it is of 
various kinds. Here is the explanation and hope of cure. 


H. J]. O’Connell 


EVERY WIFE who, in a routine search 
for loose change, has found in her hus- 
band’s pocket the letter she had given 
him to mail, every man who has strug- 
gled to recall an address or the name 
of a familiar friend, can testify to the 
unreliability of human memory. How- 
ever, if facts did not prove that such 
can be true, one would scarcely believe 
that memory could so far fail as to 
leave a person ignorant of his own 
identity, or completely forgetful of im- 
portant happenings in his life. Yet a 
quite considerable literature has been 
built up in recent years about such 
cases of extreme memory failure. Fre- 
quently newspapers carry headlines 
such as: “Accident victim can give no 
clue to his identity.” “Woman cannot 
remember slaying child.” “After lapse 
of twenty years man recalls home and 
wife.” Novels, too, have been written, 
and movies filmed in which the plot 
is woven about the hero’s forgetfulness 
of his previous history, especially a 
previous romance, and the dramatic 
circumstances in which his memory is 
reborn. 

Amnesia is the technical name given 
to the loss of memory for a period of 
time, or for certain events in a person’s 
life. The forgetfulness involved in this 
condition varies greatly in duration and 
extent. The amnesic period, or fugue, 
as it is called, may last only for an 
hour, or may extend over twenty years, 
or more. In some cases the whole of 
the individual’s former life is forgotten; 
in others memory is lost only for a 
particular span of time, or for particu- 


lar events. Sometimes the amnesia af- 
fects only happenings that occur after 
the establishment of the condition, for 
instance, the ride in an ambulance and 
the time of hospitalization after an 
auto accident. Or it may destroy recol- 
lection of facts that happened prior to 
the onset of the amnesia. 

In the mysterious faculty of memory, 
four chief functions can be distinguish- 
ed: 1) the impression, by which the 
event is stamped upon the mind; 2) 
retention, or the preservation of the 
matter in the mind; 3) recall, or repro- 
duction, by which the matter is sum- 
moned into consciousness; and 4) 
recognition, which involves the realiza- 
tion that the matter has been experi- 
enced before. Deficiency can develop 
with regard to any of these functions. 

Much forgetfulness is due simply to 
the fact that the object to be remem- 
bered does not make sufficient impres- 
sion on the mind to be preserved. Thus, 
many students get little out of attend- 
ance at class because they are not suf- 
ficiently interested to pay the necessary 
attention. The boy or girl who is con- 
stantly distracted by outside affairs 
will show little result from his period 
of schooling. This is very well illus- 
trated by the case of a certain young 
woman who had received good marks 
in her college courses until, in her final 
year, she fell head over heels in love. 
She went through the motions of at- 
tending class; but might just as well 
have stayed at home. For at the exam- 
ination time she could not remember 
anything of what she had heard dur- 
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ing the year. Delirium, the stupor caus- 
ed by drugs or excessive fatigue, and 
the confused state of an epileptic or 
maniac attack likewise prevent clear-cut 
impressions, and hence there will often 
be amnesia for the period in which 
these causes were operative. 


Defect of retention, the second step 
of the memory process, is said to be 
present when the remembrance of pre- 
vious events, even though they were 
once clearly and definitely impressed 
upon the mind, can in no way be re- 
stored. Practically, it seems that the 
memory of these things has been ob- 
literated. Of course, it is impossible to 
ascertain directly by observation what 
things any man remembers. However, 
there are cases in which no means what- 
soever, neither the effort of the indi- 
vidual, nor the assistance of others by 
hypnotism, suggestion, or shock-treat- 
ment, can bring back the recollection of 
previous happenings. No one knows 
just how memories are stored in the 
mind. But it is a fact that certain 
areas of the brain are correlated with 
the memory function. When these areas 
are destroyed, for instance by a blow 
on the head, or by the degeneration 
which accompanies certain diseases, 
recollection of the impressions which 
were once stored up becomes impos- 
sible. The person is then said to suf- 
fer from a defect of retention. 


Defects of recall, as distinguished 
from those of retention, consist in the 
inability to reproduce voluntarily things 
previously learned, even though it can 
be demonstrated that the memory of 
these things is retained. For example, 
in the famous Hanna case, a man, as 
a consequence of a head injury, seem- 
ed to have forgotten his entire past. He 
appeared as ignorant as a new-born 
child, without knowledge of even the 
simple details of everyday life, and 
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without recognition of himself, his rela- 
tives, or friends. However, by skillful 
treatment his memory was restored. The 
restoration showed that even in the 
time of apparent forgetfulness the re- 
membrance of these things was not en- 
tirely destroyed, but that the injury 
had for the time rendered reproduction 
impossible. The most interesting and 
best known cases of amnesia are of 
this type. 


Defects of recognition, sometimes 
called paramnesia, consist in distortions 
of the process of remembering. There 
may be a failure to recognize familiar 
things or persons, a combination of 
true memories with false ones, or the 
experience of apparently remembering 
things which the person could never 
have seen before. Cases are on record 
in which men, traveling to work on a 
path which they had followed every 
morning for years, have suddenly lost 
all sense of familiarity, and felt that 
they were in entirely new surroundings. 
Or, on the contrary, persons have fre- 
quently stated that, upon witnessing a 
new scene, or coming into a new situa- 
tion, they experienced a sensation of 
familiarity, as though they had looked 
on that scene, or been in that situation, 
before. It is not uncommon, too, that 
the real memories of one’s life become 
so mixed up with dreams and fantasies, 
with the stories of parents, and even 
with what in certain cases might have 
happened, that the true and false can no 
longer be distinguished. 


What, it may be asked, is the cause 
of amnesia? How can one account for 
the fact that the most cherished mem- 
ories of a person’s life, even his own 
identity, can be forgotten? There is, 
indeed, still a great deal unknown 
about even the normal working of 
memory, about how sensations are 
stored in the mind, and how they are 
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reintroduced into consciousness. It is 
even more difficult to explain the ab- 
normalities of memory. However, it has 
become clear through psychologic in- 
vestigation that amnesia can be either 
organic or psychogenic in origin, that is, 
it can be the effect of either a physical 
or mental cause. 


The mind, as is well known, is de- 
pendent on the brain as the instrument 
of thought. In fact, certain functions of 
knowledge have been correlated with 
definite areas in the brain. It is not 
surprising, then, that when the brain is 
damaged there will be interference with 
the processes of thought, including those 
of memory. Medical records contain 
numerous cases of the loss of memory 
as a result of injury to the head, such 
as concussion and skull-fracture. Often 
enough the victim of an auto accident 
awakens in his hospital bed without 
any recollection of the crash. He may 
even have forgotten his name and per- 
sonal history. Similarly, an ex-champ- 
ion prize-fighter has made it known 
that, after having been knocked out of 
the ring in one of the early rounds of 
a fight, he did not remember anything 
that followed, and had later on to buy 
a newspaper to learn that he had won. 


Not only concussion, but also cer- 
tain conditions which destroy brain tis- 
sue, such as arteriosclerosis, senile de- 
terioration, and syphilis, must be rank- 
ed among the organic causes of am- 
nesia. ‘It is interesting to note that in 
such cases the memory for remote 
events may remain unimpaired, al- 
though the remembrance of recent hap- 
penings is destroyed. Thus, an old man 
may be able to spin tales about his 
youth with a great wealth of detail, 
and still be unable to recall what hap- 
pened to him yesterday. Epilepsy, al- 
coholism, and drugs can also produce 
amnesia for the period in which they 


are exerting their influence. 


The more sensational cases of am- 
nesia, which find their way into the 
daily papers, are usually, however, not 
of organic, but of psychogenic origin. 
The condition is closely akin to the 
various disabilities developed by a 
hysteric patient. At the root of the 
trouble will usually be discovered an 
emotional conflict, a warfare between 
the various drives and desires of the 
individual. The person, most likely of 
an unstable, suggestible disposition, 
finds himself, for example, in a situa- 
tion in which his passions are battling 
his ideals and sense of duty. The con- 
flict in his soul continues until, by some 
strange, unconscious process, he man- 
ages to banish all memory of those 
things that would prevent the fulfilment 
of his desires. How this takes place is 
difficult to understand; but that it 
does so happen seems quite clear from 
the analysis of many cases of amnesia. 
For instance, a young man, who had 
been very unhappy in his married life, 
though still retaining the resolve to be 
faithful to his wife, suddenly found him- 


. self, without knowing how he got there, 


in a distant city. He had left home, 
and traveled for several days, conduct- 
ing himself in an apparently normal 
way. But of that period he had no mem- 
ory whatsoever. His amnesia was quite 
evidently the working out of a sub- 
conscious attempt to escape from his 
marital unhappiness. 


Dr. Verner Moore describes the case 
of a young girl who was found wander- 
ing by the seaside, without memory of 
who she was, or where she came from. 
In the hospital, under treatment, her 
story was gradually pieced together. 
She had fallen deeply in love with 
her physician. In her foolish infatua- 
tion, she had kept coming back to him 
again and again with new complaints, 
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and spent her time daydreaming about 
him. On one occasion, he was very 
brusque and impatient with her, and 
told her emphatically that he did not 
believe her complaints were genuine. 
From this conduct she became con- 
vinced that he did not love her, and 
never would. Feeling that she wanted 
to get away from everybody, she bought 
a ticket to the seashore, and began wan- 
dering along the cliffs. Towards eve- 
ning, it grew very cold, and discover- 
ing a house under construction, she 
went in and slept on the floor. Next 
morning she awoke cold and hungry, 
with her memory completely gone. She 
had no idea of her own name, of how 
she got where she was, or of the pre- 
vious events of her life. In this state 
she was rescued by a man, and taken 
to shelter, until she could be brought 
to the hospital. Again, the investigation 
of this case revealed that her amnesia 
was the result of a subconscious at- 
tempt to banish the memory of her dis- 
appointment in love. 


It is evident from these, and many 
other similar cases, that hysterical 
amnesia is a successful effort to keep 
something unpleasant out of conscious- 
ness. Just as in other cases of hysteria, 
a block is set up at the border of con- 
sciousness, so that the person is unable 
to see, hear, walk, or talk because he 
subconsciously does not wish to per- 
form these actions, so in amnesia the 
person cannot remember because he 
subconsciously does not wish to re- 
member. It is a natural human reaction 
to wish to banish unpleasant memories. 
It is natural, too, when hurt, frightened, 
or disappointed, to throw up around 
oneself a protective shell. But the am- 
nesic patient pushes these reactions to 
the extreme. It is hard to understand 
how the mind can play such tricks on 
itself; but that it actually does so is 
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clear from many cases. 


The prospect of recovery for an 
amnesic patient depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the origin of the condition. 
In general, the outlook is poorer when 
there is an organice cause; better when 
the source is purely mental. Permanent 
injury to, or degeneration of brain tis- 
sue leaves practically no hope of the 
restoration of memory. In cases where 
there is concussion without destruction 
of brain tissue, it is often possible to 
reawaken the recollection of events 
that happened before the accident, al- 
though details of the accident itself, 
and of the period surrounding it, may 
be forever inaccessible because of de- 
fective impression or retention. 


In cases of psychogenic origin, the 
amnesic period very often terminates 
of itself, even without treatment. Sud- 
denly, for some unknown reason, the 
person becomes conscious again of his 
true identity and previous history, but 
with more or less complete oblivion for 
the time of fugue. In patients who are 
brought to the hospital during the 
amnesic period, restoration of memory 


-can very often be effected by hypnotism 


or by what is called the “free-association 
method.” This consists of mentioning 
various things to the person, until 
something awakens a sense of familiar- 
ity, or an emotional response, and then 
laboriously tracing down the associa- 
tions, until a complete picture is ar- 
rived at. These same techniques are of 
value in bringing back to consciousness 
the events of the fugue period. 


Even after memory has been restored, 
the cure of hysterical amnesia is by no 
means complete. It is necessary also to 
remove the causes which produced the 
condition. The emotional conflict must 
be discovered, and a solution present- 
ed. The individual must be reeducated 
to emotional maturity. Often an ad- 
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justment of environment conditions is 
demanded, such as to allow for a use- 
ful and satisfactory employment of 
the person’s activities. 

Prevention of organic amnesia con- 
sists merely in exercising reasonable 
precaution against injury and disease. 
It is in the field of hysterical amnesia 
that preventive measures have their 
greatest scope. The keynote of preven- 
tion in this, as in the other forms of 
hysteria, is proper education to the 
facing of the problems and hardships of 
life. Every human life has its difficul- 
ties and responsibilities, and the person 
must learn to face and accept them, 


merely to try to escape. For the forma- 
tion of a character that will be proof 
against the problems of life, the great 
truths of religion, the spirit of sacrifice, 
and resignation to the Will of God are 
essential. The desires and tendencies of 
the human being must be adjusted ac- 
cording to the dictates of common sense, 
the requirements of social living, and 
the principles of faith. The assistance of 
parents and teachers, the efforts of the 
individual himself, in fact all available 
forces, must be marshalled for the de- 
velopment of a mature, emotionally 
stable character. In this way, not only 
amnesia, but also other harmful men- 


even when unpleasant. It is not sufficient tal conditions can be forestalled. 


Fooling the Public 

The following instance is a good indication of why and how the great 
Barnum achieved such extraordinary success as a showman. 

Great crowds came to visit his famous museum in New York city, in 
order to gape at the exotic stuffed animals, wax figures and other strange and 
wonderful exhibits which Barnum had collected there. There was only one 
fly in the ointment; once a crowd had gathered and paid their admission to 
the museum, they could not be induced to leave the fascinating display. 
Meanwhile another crowd outside the doors would be clamoring to get in. 

The loss of all these extra admissions weighed heavily on Barnum’s mind, 
until he conceived the following plan. At one end of the museum, he posted a 
huge sign: “To The Egress.” When the visitors saw this sign, they rushed to 
the door over which it was hung, thinking they were about to see some 
fantastic reptile or bird. But on passing through the door, they found they 
were outside on the street, with no way of getting back in except by paying 
another admission. 


Death Was a Friend 


The following description, printed by the New York Times, details the 
remedies with which King Charles II was treated in his last illness by his 
physician. 

“A pint of blood was extracted from his right arm, and a half-pint from 
his left shoulder, followed by an emetic, two physics, and an enema com- 
prising 15 substances; the royal head was then shaved and a blister raised; 
then a sneezing powder, more emetics and bleeding, soothing potions, a plas- 
ter of pitch and pigeon dung on his feet, potions containing 10 different sub- 
stances, chiefly herbs, finally 40 drops of extract of human skull, and the 
application of bezoar stone; after which His Majesty died.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: What must be the attitude and conduct of Catholic people 
toward divorced Catholics? Must they be dropped from one’s list of 
friends? If they are to be remarried, may one attend a shower in their 
honor? If they have been members of one’s group of friends, must a 
Catholic give up the group if they continue to attend its gatherings? 


Solution: There are two different problems implicit in the question pre- 
sented by our correspondent. The one is the problem of the divorced but 
not remarried Catholic; the other is that of the divorced and remarried or 
about to be remarried (invalidly of course) Catholic. The moral obligations 
of the Catholic friend differ in the two cases. 

It must be mentioned that there is a widespread misunderstanding 
among Catholics to the effect that divorce in itself and without an attempted 
or intended second marriage, is always a crime, that it bars one from the 
sacraments forever, that it must be absolutely condemned. This is not true. 
There are cases in which the bishop of a diocese may, for very grave rea- 
sons, permit a Catholic to obtain a civil divorce, of course with the under- 
standing that there will be no attempt at another marriage while the 
lawful spouse is living; there are other cases in which a weak Catholic has 
sinned by obtaining a divorce without permission, then later repents, con- 
fesses the sin, does penance, and makes reparation in so far as possible 
according to the commands of the confessor. In both cases the divorced 
Catholic may receive the sacraments, and need not be shunned by Catholics. 
In fact, Catholics should encourage such a one to receive the sacraments 
often and to live a chaste single life with no thought of company-keeping 
or attempting another marriage while the partner is alive. 

When, however, a Catholic divorced person has planned or entered a second 
but invalid marriage, then a Catholic friend is bound in conscience to show 
no sign of approval, and actually to show disapproval in some way. Cer- 
tainly it is not permitted to attend a shower in “honor” of the forthcoming 
sinful marriage. The so-called wedding should not be attended. Only in the 
case of a very close relative or friend, who feels that he (or she) may, by 
keeping up some contact with the person, be able eventually to bring about 
repentance and conversion, may close association be continued. This must 
always exclude any public or private manifestation of approval of the bad 
marriage. 
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Games of America (3) 


Seventy-five Million Fans 


The quiz programs used to ask regularly: What sport attracts the 
most fans in America? Almost everybody now knows the answer. 


It’s basketball. 


]. F. Gleason 


RECENTLY thousands of wild basket- 
ball fans flooded the campus of a col- 
lege in the South. A grudge basketball 
game was scheduled between North 
Carolina and North Carolina State. 
This mass movement of basketball 
lovers milled around the campus gym- 
nasium hours before game time. The 
crowd increased to such an extent that 
the mob in desperation broke down the 
main door and swarmed into the gym- 
nasium. When the players arrived no 
floor space remained for the game. The 
fire chief stamped the place unsafe. 
Fans were advised to go home. Reluct- 
antly they filed from the gymnasium. 
No game was to be played that night. 

The surging, Southern mob is an 
isolated symptom of the basketball 
fever sweeping America’s sport world. 
Millions of frenzied fans jam into flimsy 
2 by 4 gyms, into spacious Chicago 
Stadium, and New York’s Madison 
Square Garden. Mr. Joe Fan slaps his 
$1 on the cashier stand and joins the 
endless parade that roots and weeps, 
shouts and sighs, watching America’s 
most popular sport—basketball. This 
parade attracted the tremendous total 
of 75 million spectators during the 
1946-47 season. Madison Square Gar- 
den games, including the National In- 
vitational Tournament and the National 
Collegiate Association of America Tour- 
nament, drew an estimated 650,000 
people for 37 college double headers. 
Our country’s sports’ lovers pushed 
and shoved to witness speedy exhibi- 
tions of ball handling and shooting all 


last season. The number of fans is 
constantly increasing. Take for ex- 
ample, the modern basketball paradise, 
Madison Square Garden. Only 13 years 
ago 100,000 fans pranced past the 
amazed ticket collectors. Yet in 1938 
the number of fans had doubled. By 
1942, a war year, the crowds swelled 
to 430,000. But the Garden stands 
merely as an indicator of fan enthusiasm 
in these 48 States. In every college, 
every professional, every high school 
gymnasium, record crowds thrill to the 
swishing nets and staccato dribbling of 
the Mikans, O’Sheas and Davises. No- 
body claims more love for the game 
than the people of the mid-western 
state of Indiana. For Indiana’s high 
school tournaments of inter-regional, 
regional, semi-final and final games, 
an estimated 1,200,000 shouting specta- 
tors cheered their teams in this game 
called basketball. 

This fabulous total of 75 million cus- 
tomers, though spectacular, spells only 
half the story. There is no way of 
counting the thousands and thousands 
of disappointed fans turned away from 
the games. Unlike football and baseball, 
basketball games are played in stadiums 
with seating capacity of a few hun- 
dred, or a few thousand. The gym- 
nasium which holds over 10,000 is the 
exception. Even the huge Chicago Sta- 
dium and Madison Square Garden 
possess inadequate housing, and these 
two have the most modern accommoda- 
tions in the land. Some college ticket 
managers claim that residents of small 
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towus in which colleges are located sel- 
dom see the local college quintet on 
display. The seating capacity remains 
too limited for the countless ticket seek- 
ers. The students themselves must split 
up the total number of tickets. Each 
student sees only one out of three 
games. Still basketball stands hoop and 
backboard above every sport (in more 
ways than one, with sky-scraping 7- 
foot Bob Kurland of the Phillip’s 66 
A. A. U. team and_ /7-foot-one-inch 
Morgenthaler, former Boston College 
star). 


If some crystal-ball gazer in 1891 
had informed the mild mannered Doctor 
James Naismith of basketball’s future 
popularity, the Doctor would have 
smiled at his dreamy optimism. Nai- 
smith was then urging reluctant foot- 
ball muscle boys to play a new game 
he had invented, called basketball. Doc- 
tor Naismith planned this new game in 
one night of brain work, rather a 
unique distinction for any sport. After 
hearing a psychology professor demon- 
strate the fundamentals of invention, 
Naismith sat down at his table to 
finish a classroom assignment. Crouch- 
ed over a tiny table in the corner of his 
room, Naismith planned and scratched 
the pencil diagram of a new game. 
Tired by the strain of his night’s work, 
he crumbled asleep in his clothes. Did 
Naismith dream that night of the glori- 
ous year 1936 when thousands of Ber- 
lin fans cheered a haggard 85-year old 
iman as the inventor of the world 
sport called basketball? Perhaps not, 
but the next day Naismith turned in a 
rough outline of what America today 
loves as basketball. On the following 
day Naismith rigged up two peach bas- 
kets at opposite ends of the gymnasium 
about ten feet off the floor. From these 
16-quart peach baskets arose the name 
“basketball.” The original idea of the 


game called for normal-sized players. 
Evidently the originator did not dream 
of the 1948 giants cornering the game, 
because a step ladder was used to re- 
claim the ball from the peach basket 
after each goal. A regulation soccer 
ball was used at the first center jump 
in the Y.M.C.A. Gymnasium at Spring- 
field, Mass. Later it was replaced by 
a 30-inch circumferenced ball weigh- 
ing 20 ounces. As the players sharpened 
their shooting eyes, the 16-quart peach 
baskets had to be replaced with iron 
hoops, because the gymnasium janitor 
contracted rheumatism retrieving the 
ball from the basket after each goal. 


Basketball did not immediately set 
the sport world ablaze. Although it 
spread rapidly throughout the East, 
Mid-West, West and South, it did not 
shatter any popularity records. The 
baby Dr. Naismith had presented to 
the American sports’ lover had to de- 
velop. Nine men on one team crowd- 
ed an already brief floor space. The 
long tan trousers and full sleeved blue 
jerseys were to be cut for comfort. Leg 
and arm movement demanded more 
freedom as fancy dribbling, trick pass- 
ing and fast breaking forwards sped 
up the tempo of the game. Yale Col- 
lege cleared the crowded floor and sent 
the first basketball quintet on to the 
hardwood in 1897. Short satin pants 
and rainbow colored undershirts par- 
aded the courts in the early years of 
the twentieth century. Perhaps two 
high school teams in Indiana should 
have kept the old-fashioned long 
trousers and sweat shirts. These two 
fast outfits from Crown Point and Ho- 
bart passed and dribbled, passed and 
dribbled for four quarters. Final score: 
Crown Point 2; Hobart 0. (Somebody 


_wake up the score keeper! ) 


Kansas University players probably 
wish a certain 1922 rule had never been 
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changed. Up to that time any player on 
the team could take the free throw 
when a team-mate was fouled. Since 
1922 every man must shoot for himself. 
And shoot the K. U. players do. Coach 
Phog Allen sends his men to the foul 
line every day for 100 shots apiece. 
Coaches, like Allen, realize the import- 
ance of this apparently simple shot. 
Extremely underrated because of its 
one-point scoring punch, the free throw 
is liable to be overlooked. Yet pad and 
pencil experts claim 55% of games are 
determined at the foul line. The free 
throw seems a simple shot. No oppos- 
ing guard waves his hand before the 
shooter. He has a clear shot. Yet, psych- 
ologically, the free shot can be diffi- 
cult. The player strides to the foul line; 
an unusual quiet descends on the 
crowd. Eyes of all the fans concen- 
trate on the man holding the ball. As 
the player squints, the 18-inch diameter- 
ed hoop seems to shrink. The tension 
tightens. But here is where champs 
are made. Ed Macauley, of St. Louis 
University, stood poised at the foul 
line. A fan, sensing the importance of 
that one point if Ed sank it, yelled: 
“Hey, Ed, your shoelace is untied.” 


“You tie it for me, bud,” shot back 
Ed, “while I make this point.” The 
ball arched cleanly through the netting. 


That story of Ed Macauley’s talk- 
ing on the court is out of the ordinary. 
Usually “the boys don’t have time to 
chat,” offers Coach Case of North 
Carolina State: “I guess basketball 
is too fast.” Despite Coach Case’s 
enlightening remarks basketball has 
contributed its share of humor to 
the fans. But in the story of an 
Eastern coach, Carlson, this was one 
on the coach. Throughout the entire 
game Coach Carlson, clearly disgusted 
with the whistle-blowing gentleman, 
kept muttering: “This burns me up! 


This burns me up!” Finally an irate 
student fan leaned over the railing and 
dumped a bucket of water over the 
coach’s head, yelling: “Here, Carlson, 
this will cool you off!” 

This same coach, Carlson, known for 
his merciless screaming at _ referees, 
dumbfounded one official in a tilt. 
Carlson was thoroughly provoked at a 
referee’s decision after another of his 
players left the game on personal fouls. 
In high anger he scooped up sweat 
shirts, towels and jackets and dramatic- 
ally threw them at the referee’s feet. 
“You’ve taken everything else away 
from us this game, so you might as 
well have these, too.” 

Naismith’s idea of normal-sized 
players for his pet game fought a los- 
ing battle. Basketball has gradually 
developed into the tall man’s game. 
Good small players still populate the 
courts, but the majority of teams 
specialize in six-foot-plus boys. Certain 
rules to off-set the sky-scraping gentle- 
men have been initiated, but the play 
remains above the head of average 
Mr. America. The center-jump after 
each goal was erased from the rule 
book in 1936. This boosted the smaller 
team’s chances for getting its hands on 
the ball. 


Height practically renewed the first 
World War in the 1936 Olympic 
Games. That year marked the origin of 
basketball as a world sport. America’s 
tall boys outreached and out-jumped 
every foreign team that dared to take 
the floor against America’s best. The 
wide-eyed Europeans arched eye-brows 
at American officials. The Stars and 
Stripes were accused of sending Ameri- 
ca’s tallest specimens to combat the 
tiny continentals. In reality the U.S.A. 
representatives stood at average bas- 
ketball height. 


George Kafton, former Holy Cross 
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star tip-in artist, sounded the motto 
for basketball’s popularity. The night 
after George had scored 30 points, Ger- 
ald Tucker, Oklahoma’s 26-year old 
ace, accosted him: “So you’re the 19- 
year old hot shot who scored 30 points 
last night?” 

“Yep!” smiled Kaftan. “It’s a young 
man’s game, you know.” 


That briefly spells the story of bas- 
ketball’s rise to popularity. Youth! 
And Youth means speed, lightning 
plays, spectacular daring and color. 

Yet in 1932 basketball’s growing 
pains were shackled with “charley 
horses.” The enthusiasm of the specta- 
tors had definitely cooled. The game 
had degenerated into scientific mech- 
anics. Slow moving pass work, set plays 
and conservative shooting monopolized 
the sport. A clever passing team could 
“freeze” the ball in its own half of 
the court for several minutes. Turn- 
stiles no longer clicked to the rushing 
crowds. Awake to the difficulty, bas- 
ketball officials huddled and came 
forth with a speed-up tactic. The ball 
must be passed over the center line 
before 10 seconds had elapsed. This 
rule shifted the game’s speed into sec- 
ond gear, but it took a few years for 
the rushing, pell-mell basketball of the 
modern era to grab the spectator’s at- 
tention. 


Already a definite division in bas- 
ketball styles had been noticed. In the 
East, backed by Nat Hollman, Mr. 
Basketball of the early days and star 
forward of the famous Celtics, a slow, 
planned attack was the Atlantic style. 
Precision pass-work and lay-in shots 
marked its method. Very scientific and 
methodical, but the fans were yawn- 
ing. Then, like a hypodermic shot in 
the spectator’s pocket-book came the 
fast breaking, running boys from the 
rugged West. These boys came hurtl- 
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ing through the air from all angles, 
heaving the so-called ‘Hail Mary” 
shot. This latter was named such be- 
cause it was heaved at the hoop from 
15-feet out and most coaches claimed 
it depended on a prayer. Always look- 
ed down upon by the conservative 
Eastern coaches, these Western boys 
shook the floor and rafters with their 
rattling play and hustle. In intersec- 
tional games they rushed circles 
around the Atlantic sea board die- 
hards. It took popular, cool, wide-grin- 
ning Hank Luisetti to signal the re- 
quiem services for Eastern style slow- 
ness. Stanford’s Hank carved a niche 
in the hearts of basketball fans with 
his one handed mesh splitters. Led by 
Hank’s 2-pointers, Stanford upset the 
Eastern colleges’ ranking teams: Long 
Island University and City College of 
New York. Blinking unbelievingly at 
Luisetti’s deadly arch shots, the coaches 
junked the Hollman style and quickly 
took up the Cowboy dash system. 
Plays quickened, shots rattled the back- 
boards and hoops, and once more the 
stands were crowded like Coney Island 
on a July day. 


This flashy basketball has definite- 
ly captured the attention of Americans 
as the Number 1 sport. Its speed, ex- 
citement and razzle-dazzle play furnish 
the eager fans with the thrills they are 
seeking. Imagine the near hysteria of 
the 17,000 screaming fans crammed 
into K.C.’s Municipal Auditorium for 
the two night finals of the 1947 NCAA 
Western play-off when three out of 
four games were settled by one or two 
points. Last second baskets swishing 
the nets had the fans roaring. The fans 
love it and they are coming back for 
more thrills this year. Everybody likes 
a good old-fashioned yell session and 
basketball wizards of the court furnish 
ample opportunity for exercise of the 
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fans’ vocal chords. 

And never worry about weather con- 
ditions. Ticket collectors at basket- 
ball games never hand out rain checks. 
However, an exceptional weather inci- 
dent affecting the game occurred in the 
1936 Olympics. The first time basket- 
ball entered the world arena it was 
played on an outside, clay court. Rain 
drizzled throughout the entire game; 
the mucky clay clutched at slippery 
tennis shoes as speedy dribblers slow- 
ed to a forced trot. But the howling 
fans continued to cheer and the play- 


game was played in total darkness, 
but the fans witnessed every play. All 
the players, referee, side-lines, ball and 
basket were coated with a harmless 
luminous paint. The local reporter 
claims the boys played a spirited game, 
24-22. 

But Dr. Naismith’s basketball will 
furnish millions of fans with spine- 
chilling thrillers, whether it’s played 
as a novelty game in ghostly darkness, 
or under the bright flood lights of Bos- 
ton Garden; on the gleaming hardwood 
of Shrine Auditorium in Los Angeles, 





ers battled to the final whistle. 

For a novelty gag the players in 
Ripley, Ohio, back in 1939 took first 
prize with their ghost basketball. The 


or the scuffed up turf of a grade school 
play ground. Basketball is the champ 
of all sports. The fans have cast the 
decisive ballot—75 million of them! 


“Unvarnished” 


St. Vincent Ferrer was a celebrated missionary in his day, and attracted 
thousands of people to his sermons as he travelled up and down Spain. He 
was accustomed to preach what he regarded as the unvarnished truth, whether 
it was calculated to give offense to his listeners or not, as witness the follow- 
ing extract, quoted by Henri Gheon in his life of the saint. St. Vincent, 
looking directly at the wealthy and noble ladies in his congregation, addressed 
them as follows: 

“St. Cecilia never showed ostentation. But you! When will you cast from 
you the vanities with which you please the evil one, the devil? I hear them 
say: ‘I paint my face, Father, or I dye my hair, or whatever their vanity 
is, because my husband is young.’ It is a lie. Is your hair white or black? 
Are you bald, that you must hang fair curls over your temple? Be honest. 
It is another man you want to snare. Have you eyebrows that fall out, 
that you want to replace them by a line? Is your skin dark or fair? Doesn’t 
your husband know that you are dark, if dark you are? Fools! It is for 
another man. A woman thinks it is beautiful for all her body to be con- 
spicuous, even her feet and her nails. But beauty is deceptive, and you 
women use it, and your lives of pleasure, only to ensnare souls and damn 
them.” 


Depends On The Judge 
“Do you not think, Doctor Johnson,” asked Boswell, “that a good cook 
is more essential to a community that a good poet?” 
“Sir,” was the reply, “I don’t suppose there is a dog in town that doesn’t 
think so.” 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (23) 


E, A. Mangan 


The Long Lives of the Ancients 


Problem: Is there not a mistake in the Bible when it attributes such long 
lives (over 900 years for some) to the men who lived before the great flood? 


Solution: 1. That the men who lived before the flood lived for a much 
longer time than those who were born after the flood seems certain. 


2. As far back as scientists have gone in prehistory, archeology, etc., they 
have found that all peoples had the same kind of a vear, one determined 
by the moon or the sun or both. Therefore it is rather unscientific and even 
childish to solve the Biblical difficulty by saying that the word “year” had 
a different meaning then, than it has today. 


3. It must be remembered that Moses, who wrote the first books of the 
Bible, did not live with these long-lived men. What he says about their 
lives is taken either from tradition or from some kind of documents which 
were existing in his time but which have since been lost and have not as 
yet been refound. 


4. Moses may simply have cited these documents without in any way 
vouching for their historical truth as to exact numbers. To solve the ques- 
tion in this manner is a rather precarious proposition unless you prove both 
points, i. e., 1) that he merely cited, and 2) that he did not intend to give 
his own approval to the truth of what he cited. 


5. We are not certain of what exact numbers Moses actually wrote down. 
Today scholars will not venture to say which of three existing texts is the 
one translated from Moses’ original text and preserved incorrupt. These 
three texts are the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Samaritan. 


6. However, in spite of all these difficulties, we still say that the men 
before the flood lived a much longer time than those after the flood. Nature 
may have had something to do with it. The climate, food, etc., were certainly 
different, and human nature had not yet been battered by the elements 
that made for degeneration in later centuries. Finally, it may be said that 
God in some way gave preternatural help. He wanted tradition preserved, 
and in the earliest days, before writing became a mode of transmission of 
truth, he would see to it that his tradition would be preserved through the 
long life of His people. 


























Christ and the Angels 


The reality of the Angelic world is made dramatically manifest in 
Christ’s familiarity with the heavenly spirits. 


R. J. Miller 


THE SON of Man, or the Human 
Being, had a special affection and ad- 
miration for “His angels.” He often 
brought them into His conversations 
and discourses, and in describing the 
end of the world and the Last Judg- 
ment in particular, He called them “His 
angels” repeatedly, and pictured them 
as playing most important roles. 

And yet as regards His own life 
work, He hardly ever allowed them to 
play any part whatever. Whereas at the 
end of the world they are to be sent by 
Him hither and yon with most impor- 
tant commissions, during His lifetime 
they almost invariably appear on the 
scene in a secondary role, either before 
or after the main event. And when they 
do appear in His public life, it would 
almost seem that their coming is not at 
His bidding, but rather a kind of lov- 
ing intervention of their own with the 
Heavenly Father’s. permission—-like de- 
voted family servants who can no longer 
stand being idle onlookers while their 
beloved young master, the son of the 
house, is engaged in some exhausting, 
thankless labor, and is struggling and 
suffering bravely alone. 

This unique relation of the Human 
Being to the angels—on the one hand, 
calm and majestic, unaffected assurance 
of His absolute dominion over them, 
and on the other, majestic restraint in 
refusing to avail Himself of their serv- 
ices—throws its own new light on the 
matchless personality of Jesus Christ. 

Consider the calm assurance with 
which He referred to these mysterious 
beings—the assurance of one intimately 


acquainted with their sentiments, na- 
ture, position, functions, history. 

Thus after the parable of the lost 
sheep that was found, and of the woman 
who lost and found again a piece of 
money, He declared: 

There is more rejoicing in heaven over 
one sinner who repents than over ninety- 
nine just who have no need of repent- 
ance. So it is with the angels of God. 
There is joy among them over one sin- 
ner who repents. 

With what certain knowledge He 
speaks of the joys of the angels! And 
how well He must know them to be 
able to state so positively the para- 
doxical fact that the holy angels, those 
spotless spirits of sanctity, find an in- 
terest in the soul struggles of poor 
abandoned sinners on earth; and that 
at the repentance of the drunkard, the 
tramp, the ne’er-do-well, the wastrel, the 
diseased cast-off of human society, their 
mighty “rejoicing” rings through the 


hallowed vaults of heaven! 


Again, in describing the condition of 
the blessed in heaven after the resur- 
rection of the body, He said: 

In the resurrection they shall neither 
marry nor be married, but shall be like 
the angels of God in heaven. 

What strikes the reader here is the 
perfect ease with which the Son of Man 
draws upon the nature of the “angels 
of God in heaven” for a comparison— 
as easily as an ordinary human being 
might point out some obvious and 
familiar national trait or characteristic 
on earth: “He looks like a German, or 
an Irishman, or an American.” So the 
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Human Being par excellence refers 
calmly and without dramatic flourish of 
any kind to the mysteries of the world 
to come, and to the particulars of the 
angelic nature: 


They shall be like the angels of God 
in heaven. 


Similarly, He showed an exact ac- 
quaintance with the extent of angelic 
knowledge. Speaking on a certain oc- 
casion of the end of the world and 
Judgment Day, He said: 


But of that day and that hour no one 
knows, not even the angels of heaven, not 
even the Son; only the Father. 


There is mystery here in abundance, 
to be sure. The mystery of Judgment 
Day in the first place; the mystery of 
Christ’s ignorance of its time; and— 
what we are concerned with here par- 
ticularly—the mystery of the Human 
Being’s knowledge of the ignorance of 
the angels. He must have known them 
well indeed, these intellectual giants, 
these spirits whose very nature and 
way of living is a continual brilliant 
blaze of knowledge, to know what it was 
they did not know! 

And then there are His striking 
words about the guardian angels of lit- 
tle children: 


Be sure that you do not despise any 
of these little ones; for I tell you that 
their angels in heaven are constantly 
gazing on the face of My Father Who is 
in heaven. 


But how can that be? If the angels 
are guarding the children, how can they 
at the same time be “constantly gazing 
on the face of My Father Who is in 
heaven?” The theologians tell us that 
since the angels are pure spirits, they 
are not bound by the limitations of 


space, and that therefore they can be © 


fulfilling their duty of guarding their 
human charges on earth, and at the 
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same time be gazing on the face of God 
in heaven. 


But how easily, in one swift shaft of 
genius, the Son of Man reveals His 
knowledge and familiarity with this 
more than human position of the 
angels! 

Again, how easily He describes some 
of their functions! He seems to bring 
them in almost casually, “to point a 
moral or adorn a tale.” For instance, 
at the very beginning of His public life, 
when. one of His first followers was 
marvelling at His powers, He said to 
him: 

Greater things than these shall you see. 

I tell you truly, and believe Me, you are 

going to see the heavens opened, and the 


angels of God going up and coming down 
upon the Human Being. 


And in the parable of the rich man 
and the beggar Lazarus He said: 


And it happened that the beggar died, 
and was carried by the angels into Abra- 
ham’s bosom. 


Whatever the precise explanation of 
these striking pieces of imagery, they 
show the Son of Man as perfectly at 
home with the life and activity of the 
angels. 


Indeed, on one occasion He even re- 
vealed, in a manner that has its fearful 
undertones of tragedy, how well He 
knew their very history. The disciples 
had come back after their first mis- 
sionary journey, telling Him with eager, 
youthful joy: ‘Even the devils are sub- 
jet to us in Your name!” And He 
replied: 

I saw Satan falling like lightning from 
heaven. Do not rejoice because the devils 


are subject to you; no, rejoice because 
your names are written in heaven. 


This is mastery of thought and 
language to the point of genius. In one 
short simple sentence an entire tragic 
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drama, a drama of everlasting issues, 
unfolds. “I saw”: the wild rebellious 
plotting and attack of Satan and his per- 
verted followers on the throne of God; 
Michael’s rallying of the legions of 
loyal spirits with his battle cry: “Who 
is like to God?”; the fateful struggle 
for the battlements of heaven; the 
crushing overthrow of Satan and his 
followers, and their being hurled head- 
long into the newly created depths of 
everlasting hell. The Human Being re- 
calls it all, as one who stood by watch- 
ing from the first: 


I saw Satan falling like lightning from 
heaven. 


Mastery of language, yes; but com- 
plete mastery of the angels, good and 
bad, as well, What could not such a 
Man accomplish in the world, with such 
legions of irresistible heavenly warriors 
to do His bidding? 


The time will come, it is true, when 
He is going to send them forth pre- 
cisely on such a mission. He predicted 
it time and again. 


The Human Being shall send His angels, 
and they will gather up every harmful 
thing out of His kingdom, and every 
evildoer. 


St. John the Evangelist in his Apoc- 
alypse gives a detailed description of 
the angels’ execution of this mission of 
Christ, when they will “gather up every 
harmful thing out of His kingdom, and 
every evildoer,” in the terrible drama 
of the seven angels with the seven 
trumpets. 


I saw seven angels standing in the pres- 
ence of God; and there were given to 
them seven trumpets. And another angel 
came and stood before the altar, having 
a golden censer, and there was given him 
much incense, that he should offer out of 
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the prayers of all the saints upon the 
golden altar which is before the throne 
of God. 


And the seven angels who had the seven 
trumpets prepared themselves to sound 
the trumpet. 

And the first angel sounded the trumpet, 
and there followed hail and fire mingled 
with blood, and it was cast upon the 
earth; and the third part of the earth was 
burnt up, and the third part of the trees 
were burnt up, and all the green grass 
was burnt up. 

And the second angel sounded the 
trumpet; and as it were a great mountain 
was cast into the sea, and the third part 
of the sea became blood. 

And the third angel sounded the trumpet, 
and a great star fell from heaven, burn- 
ing like a torch, and it fell upon the 
third part of the rivers, and upon the 
fountains of waters. 

And the fourth angel sounded the 
trumpet, and the third part of the sun was 
smitten, and the part of the moon, and 
the third part of the stars. 

And I beheld, and heard the voice of 
one eagle flying through the midst of 
heaven, saying with a loud voice: Woe, 
woe, woe to the inhabitants of the earth, 
by reason of the rest of the voices of the 
angels, who are yet to sound the trumpet. 

And the fifth angel sounded the trumpet, 
and I saw a star fall from heaven 
upon the earth, and there was given to 
him the key of the bottomless pit. And 
he opened the bottomless pit; and the 
smoke of the pit arose, as the smoke of 
a great furnace; and the sun and the air 
were darkened with the smoke of the pit. 

And the sixth angel sounded the 
trumpet; and I heard a voice from the 
four corners of the golden altar which is 
before the eyes of God, saying to the sixth 
angel who had the trumpet: Loose the 
four angels who are bound in the great 
river Euphrates. And the four angels were 
loosed, who were prepared for an hour, 
and a day, and a month, and a year, for 
to kill the third part of men. 

And the seventh angel sounded the 
trumpet, and there were great voices in 
heaven, saying: the kingdom of this world 
is become our Lord’s and His Christ’s, and 
He shall reign for ever and ever. Amen. 


These awful events, the working out 
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of God’s judgments on sinful mankind, 
the “gathering up of every harmful 
thing out of His kingdom, and every 
evildoer,” are shrouded in mystery. One 
thing, however, is clear: the angels will 
be most active in their accomplishment. 

And when this work of the justice 
of God and of “the wrath of the Lamb” 
(that terrible expression from the Apoc- 
alypse) is finally completed, and the end 
of the world has come, even then the 
angels will be employed by the Human 
Being in the work of the resurrection of 
the body, the General Judgment, and 
the casting of the wicked into hell. 


The Human Being shall send His angels 
with a trumpet and a great voice; and 
they shall gather together His elect from 
the four winds, from the farthest parts 


of heaven to the uttermost bounds of them. 

The Human Being shall come in the 
glory of His Father with His angels, and 
then will He render to every one accord- 
ing to his works. 

He that shall be ashamed of Me and 
of My words, in this sinful and adulter- 
ous generation, the Human Being also 
will be ashamed of him when He shall 
come in the glory of His Father with the 
holy angels. The angels shall go out, and 
separate the wicked from among the just 
and shall cast them into the furnace of 
fire; there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. 


Such is the relation of the Son of 
Man to “His angels,” as He described 
it Himself, and as He revealed it to 
His beloved disciple St. John. It is a 
relation of absolute Lord and Master 
to humble servants. 








Penitent 

Father Passerat, a most devoted and saintly priest, devoted himself to the 
work of the confessional with as much peaceful assiduity as though his 
thoughts were busy with nothing else. Indeed so much was this the case 
that his superior St. Clement Hofbaur, felt rather irritated at times. Nor 
did the saint hide his feelings on the subject: 

“Father Passerat is such a busy man,” he would say, “that I can’t get a 
word with him. He seems to think it is the acme of perfection to stay in the 
confessional day and night.’ 

One day it so happened that Father Passerat, evidently detained by 
some penitent longer than he would have wished, entered the dining room 
after the whole community had gone into dinner. As superior of the house, 
he was of course entitled to allow others to come late for a good reason 
and to avail himself of the same privilege. 

But St. Clement, his superior, took occasion of the instance to inflict upon 
him a public and stinging humiliation. He put the priest on his knees in the 
middle of the dining room and began to reproach him with his carelessness 
—telling him that he was a bad superior, and that he was neglecting his 
duties by forever running about to places where he had no business, and 
was never to be found where he was wanted. He then made him take his 
dinner seated on the floor in a corner. 

Father Passerat, without as much as a word of complaint, took up the 
humble posture at once and ate his meal like a naughty child. It seemed as 
though he was actually enjoying the humiliation—and so he was. Saints al- 
ways are glad when they are mortified and made the laughing stock of others. 

Life of Father Passerat by Henri Girouille 
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The controversy over the fact that the 
Board of Superintendents of New York pub- 
lic schools banned The Nation from the 
school libraries (cf. Liguorian, February, 
1948, p. 49, and September, 1948, p. 456) 
continues to boil. As will be remembered, 
The Nation had published a series of articles 
in which Mr. Paul Blanshard had attacked 
the Catholic clergy and all Catholics who 
are loyal to the essential tenets of their faith 
as fascist, undemocratic, unAmerican and, of 
course, exceedingly dangerous. The grounds 
for the banning of the periodical from the 
New York schools, as announced by the 
School Board, whose vote on the matter 
was unanimous, were that, since the public 
schools are forbidden to propagandize in favor 
of any religion, they are equally forbidden to 
propagandize against any religion. Mr. Archi- 
bald McLeish, noted champion of “liberal” 
causes, has now drawn up a pompous pro- 
nouncement against the decision; has had 
it signed by 107 “prominent” Americans, in- 
cluding Eleanor Roosevelt and some whom he 
designates as Catholics; and has managed 
to have it printed in whole or in part in 
many of the newspapers of the land. The 
whole statement gives evidence of the con- 
fusion that exists even in educated minds 
on questions of education; a confusion that 
will persist as long as the shibboleth of 
“separation of church and state” is made to 
stand for “the promotion of atheism and 
agnosticism” in America. 


Mr. McLeish manifests the confusion of 
his own mind (and of the minds of his co- 
signers of the document) first, by a gross 
misstatement of fact. He says of the Blan- 
shard articles: “(They) deal with subjects 
which most Americans regard as matters of 
public concern, and deal with them in a 
serious and responsible way. If they are in 
error, the error can be demonstrated in the 
same spirit of free examination of the facts.” 
Only a person who has not read the Blan- 
shard articles, or one who has read them and 
swallowed them whole, could possibly charac- 
terize them in this way. The articles con- 
stituted an attack on the Catholic religion, 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


and especially on the Catholic clergy. They 
invited Catholics, under pain of being con- 
sidered traitors and fascists, to reject their 
clergy and to renounce their faith, and they 
did this under cover of a pseudo-scientific 
approach that was cleverly designed to sway 
the unscientific mind. Admittedly the articles 
dealt with a matter of public concern, be- 
cause the loyalty of 25 million Americans to 
their country can hardly be unimportant to 
the nation at large; but that they did so in 
a “serious and responsible way” is as libel- 
lous as the articles themselves. Mr. McLeish 
himself admits that “criticism of religion can 
certainly take forms which are unsuitable to 
schools.” It is our contention that The 
Nation’s articles were a form of criticism 
“unsuitable to schools,” just because they 
were designed directly to shake the faith 
of an adolescent Catholic and to convince 
the non-Catholic adolescent that Catholics 
are enemies of democracy and of their country. 
@ 

Mr. McLeish says that “if the articles are 
in error, the error can be demonstrated in 
the same spirit of free examination of the 
facts.” Just where, in the public school 
system, and in the case of adolescents, does 
Mr. McLeish expect such a demonstration to 
come from? Let us take a concrete example 
of how the articles would effect a youth. 
Here is a studious 14 year old, non-Catholic 
boy who has come across Mr. Blanshard’s 
articles in copies of The. Nation on the table 
of the school library. He reads them and 
draws the conclusions intended and specified: 
that all genuine Catholics are fascists, op- 
posed to democracy, incapable of being good 
Americans. He now has the basis for a solid 
and lifelong mistrust, if not hatred, of all 
Catholics. But the lad happens to be more 
than usually astute for a 14 year old, and 
so he decides to check the conclusions that 
have been given him by Mr. Blanshard with 
one or the other of his teachers. He pops up 
in class and asks the question: “Is it true 
that Catholics are bad Americans and dan- 
gerous to the country?” The teacher, who 
may or may not have read the articles, and 
who may or may not have accepted their 
conclusions himself, is supposed to answer, 
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according to the sacred dictates of “separation 
of church and state,” something like this: 
“That, my boy, is a religious question, and 
religious questions may not be taken up in 
the public school.” Mr. McLeish, however, 
gives the teacher another alternative. If he 
happens to agree with Mr. Blanshard’s arti- 
cles, he may express his agreement and even 
bolster it up with a few additional argu- 
ments against Catholics, because, says Mr. 
McLeish, “there is nothing in American Jaw 
or tradition which says that religion cannot 
be criticized in education, nor does the 
separation of church and state involve any 
such consequence.” But if the teacher hap- 
pens to disagree with Mr. Blanshard, he may 
not rise to the defense of American Catholics, 
because, says Mr. McLeish, “the meaning 
of separation of church and state is that no 
church may use the public schools as instru- 
ments of its propaganda.” Surely if the 
teacher rose to the defense of American 
Catholics, which would involve an explana- 
tion of the true tenets of the Catholic faith, 
he would be reported as an agent of Rome 
and a perverter of the whole non-sectarian 
public school system. So it turns out that 
our 14 year old lad can do one of three 
things: 1) he can accept. Mr. Blanshard’s 
conclusions and his prejudices without further 
ado; 2) he can ask his teacher about the 
matter and may be given additional argu- 
ments against the loyalty of Catholics, but 
may not be given any “propaganda” in favor 
of the loyalty of Catholics and the right- 
ness of their faith; 3) he can make a personal 
and exhaustive study of Catholic philosophy, 
theology and practice in order to “demon- 
strate the truth to himself in the same spirit 
of free examination of the facts.” Mr. Mc- 
Leish expects the 14 year old boy to adopt 
the third choice; anyone can see that it is 
one of the two former things that he will do. 
e 

This controversy brings out a fundamental 
fallacy in almost all modern secularized 
education. It is the fallacy that children and 
adolescents (and their equivalent among 
adults) are fully capable of attaining to the 
truth in controverted matters if they are just 
left to themselves; all that is necessary is to 
give them the pros and cons, or sometimes 
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only the cons, and they will unerringly find 
and adhere to the truth. The parallel of the 
same fallacy is that it is not the duty of 
parents, educators, teachers, to hand down 
any truths to the immature minds of their 
children and pupils; children should be left 
free to judge everything for themselves: don’t 
urge them to adhere to any truth, and don’t 
prevent them from being taken in by any 
error; just leave them free; they will all 
make the right judgments in the end. In 
matters of religion, even this is modified, 
as may be seen from the above: say any- 
thing you wish against religion or religious 
creeds, and it won’t hurt the children; 
they'll find the truth “in a spirit of free 
examination of. the facts.” But don’t say 
anything in favor of any religious truth, be- 
cause the children might thereby be swayed 
in favor of the truth. Is it wrong to suspect 
that those who offer this kind of program of 
education are not so “liberal” and concerned 
about freedom of the mind as they make 
themselves out to be, but that they are them- 
selves anxious to have religious truth sup- 
pressed in the minds of children? 


The true fundamental principle of all edu- 
cation is that there are many truths, even 
solid truths that some reject, which must be 
handed down to children if they are ever to 
be learned, and that there are certain clever 
distortions and perversions of truth that a 
teacher must keep out of the way of a 
child just because the child is too young as 
yet to discern a sophism from a syllogism 
and a prejudice from a conviction. Mr. Mc- 
Leish and his co-signers of the protest against 
the banning of The Nation from New York 
public schools, stand logically convicted of 
considering children as already mentally 
formed and judicious adults; of confusing 
the freedom of thought that promotes truth 
among mature men and women with the duty 
of educators to hand down truth to the 
immature; and of the huge mistake of main- 
taining that propaganda against any religion 
will hurt no child, while propaganda in 
favor of religion is harmful, dangerous and 
forbidden. And, as always with mistakes of 
this kind, it will be the children who will 
do the suffering throughout their lives. 


Reckless Driving 
Mates who drive with one hand are headed for the church aisle. Some will 


walk down it; some will be carried. 


—Seabees’ Coverall, Port Hueneme, California. 
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Investment Returns 

A certain holy bishop once preached 
a sermon on the text that Christ will 
reward charity a hundredfold. There 
was ‘a man named Evagrius in the con- 
gregation, and after the sermon he went 
to the bishop and gave him a large sum 
of money to be distributed to the poor. 

The bishop then gave him in return 
a letter in which he had written down 
the text containing Christ’s promise to 
the charitable. 

The man died suddenly not long after, 
and he was buried with the letter in his 
hand. 

Three days later he appeared in a 
dream to the bishop, and said: 

“Come and take back the letter; my 
reward is already received.” 

The bishop and his clergy proceeded 
to the tomb, opened it, and took the 
letter, and they found written in place 
of the bishop’s words the following: 

“Evagrius to the bishop: I do not 
wish you to remain ignorant of what 
has happened to me. God has indeed 
already given me a reward one hundred 
fold for all the money I gave you. You 
owe me nothing now.” 


Only Men 

A graphic lesson in the folly of pride 
is contained in the following little in- 
cident. When the Italian statesman, 
Cavour, visited the emperor Napoleon 
III in 1859, he is said to have remarked: 

“Do you know that there are only 
three men in Europe? We two and Bis- 
marck.” 

Before many years had passed, Napo- 
leon III had died in exile. 

The life work of Cavour, the creation 
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of the kingdom of Savoy, crashed into 
ruins with the death in exile of Victor 
Emmanuel III. 

Bismarck created the Hohenzollern 
ascendancy; today it is only a memory. 


Proof of The Word 

St. Nilus, bishop of Susa, had great 
veneration for the bible, and carried it 
with him on all his journeys. 

Arriving one day at a certain city, he 
was told that the governor of that place 
was a very proud and cruel man. Mo- 
tivated by zeal, the saint visited the 
governor, whose name was Papas, and 
reproved him for his wicked life. Open- 
ing the bible, he read to him these 
words of Christ: 

“He that is the greater among you, 
let him become as the younger, and he 
that is the leader, as he that serveth.” 

“Do you pretend to teach me?” cried 
the infuriated official. 

“Tf you are ashamed to hear the 
truth from me,” replied St. Nilus, “you 
should be willing at least to hear it from 
the words of Christ.” And so saying, he 
held out the bible to Papas. 

Whereupon the governor mockingly 
struck the book, saying: “Well, then, 
speak, bible, speak!” 

St. Nilus reverently pressed the sacred 
book to his heart. 

“The angel of the Lord will punish 
you,” he said, “for you have insulted 
the Gospels. You shall be lamed on 
one side, but you will not die, that you 
may be an example to others.” 

Hardly had he finished speaking when 
Papas fell to the ground, paralyzed as 
the saint had foretold. 
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The Gap Widens 

One angle of the reasons for The 
Liguorian’s opposition to the Taft- 
Hartley law may be revealed in the 
form of an incident that occurred a 
couple of months ago in Chicago. There 
was a labor dispute involving the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers, and a conference be- 
tween the railroad managers and the 
union was called before the Emergency 
Board on labor disputes. 

When the union men appeared before 
the board, they found themselves con- 
fronted by a battery of seventeen 
lawyers who had been hired and sent 
to the meeting to represent the inter- 
ests of management. One lawyer accom- 
panied the representatives of the union. 

It is possible that the majority of 
lawyers were sent to the meeting by 
the railroad management, not to take 
any direct part in the negotiations, but 
to acquire experience. It is also possible 
that the Taft-Hartley law is so com- 
plex and involved and difficult to in- 
terpret that each of the seventeen 
lawyers was an expert only on some 
one section of the law; all were needed 
to cover the whole in an expert fashion. 
Granting either or both these possibili- 
ties, we think that the incident proves 
that one of the accomplishments of the 
Taft-Hartley law (if not the very in- 
tention) was to take labor disputes out 
of the realm of man-to-man, personal 
discussions between the interested 
parties and to hand them over to the 
courts and the lawyers. Nothing could 
have set further back the cause of co- 
operation and understanding between 
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the two necessary units of production 
and operation, management and labor. 

This is no brief against lawyers. But 
seventeen lawyers representing manage- 
ment in a single dispute are symbolic 
of a widening gap between capital and 
labor, when what we need is to close 
the gap already there. 


The Face of Christ 

“Until you have seen Christ in the 
face of your colored neighbor . . . you 
have never seen Him, and you may 
never see Him.” 

The utterance of these words by 
Clare Booth Luce, prominent recent 
convert to the Catholic faith, was as 
dramatic, in respect to time and place 
and circumstance, as any phrase ever 
concocted for a Broadway play. The 
place was New Orleans; the time was 
the hour of the closing banquet of the 
national convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Women; the per- 
tinent circumstance was the fact that 
just previously a few Negro delegates 
to the convention had been refused 
admission to the banquet hall on the 
basis of a New Orleans law banning 
the eating of white and colored people 
in the same public dining room. 

When informed of the refusal to 
seat the Negroes at the banquet, Miss 
Luce at first refused flatly to speak 
at the affair, even though her appear- 
ance had been arranged weeks in ad- 
vance and she had travelled hundreds 
of miles to be there. Only when she was 
informed that the Archbishop of New 
Orleans and the committee members 
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had done everything in their power to 
set aside the law, and had herself call- 
ed a city official to protest against it, 
did she consent to go on with her 
speech. 

And the best part of that speech was 
the sentence she interpolated into her 
prepared text for the occasion. In it 
she neatly phrased a universal Catho- 
lic truth, one that should be made into 
a slogan: 

“Until you have seen Christ in the 
face of your colored neighbor, you have 
never seen Him, and you may never 
see Him.” 


Newspaper Ethics 

How many readers of the daily news- 
papers saw, on the front or forward 
pages of the same, the preposterous ac- 
count of the banning of the film 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement” by the na- 
tional board of movie censors in Spain? 
The story began, usually, with some 
such face-saving phrase as “it is re- 
ported that” or “a reliable source in 
Spain sends word that,” etc., and then 
proceeded to say that the movie censors 
in Spain banned “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment” (a film that revealed the violence 
of anti-semitism in America) because, 
“while it was a Christian duty to stim- 
ulate love among individuals, societies, 
nations and peoples, this should not ex- 
tend to the Jews.” Any intelligent per- 
son, certainly the editor of any respons- 
ible newspaper, would suspect offhand, 
on reading such a story, that somebody 
who did not know more than ten words 
of Spanish had made a mess of trans- 
lating a Spanish statement. 

Now, how many Americans saw, in 
any secular newspaper, the true report 
of what the censors in Spain said? 
The truth crossed the Atlantic via the 
Associated Press wires, but it was not 
deemed worthy of many front pages. 


Here is the exact text of Gabriel Garcia 
Espina, the president of the Spanish 
censorship board, concerning the ban 
placed on “Gentlemen’s Agreement’’: 


“Through love of individuals, na- 
tions and all peoples, including natural- 
ly, the Jews, it becomes impossible to 
foment the propaganda of errors such 
as some contained in the film in its 
Spanish text.” Senor Garcia went on 
to explain that there is no anti-semitic 
problem in Spain, and the presentation 
of anti-semitic practices such as are 
shown and dramatized in the film, even 
though its purpose is to condemn them, 
could easily do more to awaken anti- 
semitism in Spain than to hinder it. 
There is a neat psychological point 
made here: if the people of Spain do 
not practice anti-semitism, why show 
them how it is done or suggest it to 
those who are privately disinclined to- 
ward the Jews? Of course, too, the film 
was banned as Class B by the American 
Legion of Decency because of its ac- 
ceptance of the practice of divorce. 

The sad thing is that editors of 
American newspapers considered it 
great news that somebody in Spain 
“was reported” to have said something 
against the Jews, but scarcely news- 
worthy at all that what the person 
really said was all in favor of the Jews. 
To be strictly ethical, the newspapers 
that printed the erroneous report should 
have printed a large box on their front 
pages containing the true story under 
the heading: “We apologize.” 


Retribution 

History proves over and over again 
that a nation pays dearly for the crimes 
it commits against religion. The follow- 
ing account of sacrileges against the 
Catholic Church in Bavaria is taken 
from the life of a certain holy man by 
the name of Father Joseph Passerat 
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who iived at that time and suffered 
very much from the persecution. The 
time was the beginning of the 19th 
century. 


“Religious priests were spoken of in 
the flood of pamphlets that was loosed 
on the people as Lamas, Fakirs, Der- 
vishes, who should be got rid of at all 
costs. In the Duchy of Bavaria alone, 
seventy-five monasteries were forcibly 
closed; the Capuchins were driven from 
their convents and the Franciscans 
were placed into wagons by night and 
locked into certain ‘central’ convents. 
Works of great price, collections that 
had been the growth of centuries, and 
whole libraries were sold to cheese- 
mongers as so much paper. Chalices 
and monstrances, copes and dalmatics 
fell into the hands of unbelievers. The 
fine organ of the monastery of Furs- 
tenfeld was broken up and its pipes 
given to the street arabs to play with. 
In Wurzburg wicked people, wearing 
episcopal vestments and mitres, drank 
to one another out of the sacred vessels 
amid blasphemy and laughter. In other 
places relics and ‘consecrated Hosts 
were cast into the mud and on to dung- 
hills.” 


It took a long time for these crimes 
to catch up with the people—almost a 
hundred and fifty years. But they did 
catch up with them. It was in Ba- 
varia that Hitler hatched at least a 
pail of his terrible plot. It was Ba- 
varia that felt some of the worst effects 
of the war. Wurzburg, where the 
chalices and ciboria were profaned, 
was completely destroyed in one great 
bombing raid, and 20,000 citizens lost 
their lives. It is unfortunate that even 
the innocent suffer for the crimes com- 
mitted by their fellow-citizens and their 
government. But so it is. “Crime does 
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not pay” has a meaning that is proved 
by all history. 


The Gate is Narrow 


St. John Chrysostom, the great 
father and doctor of the Church, was 
preaching one day to the people of the 
city of Antioch. Antioch at that time 
could boast of at least one hundred 
thousand people. The saint had this 
to say: “How many persons of our city, 
do you think will be saved? I know 
that what I am going to say may sound 
harsh. Nevertheless I will say it. Of 
all this large number, scarcely one 
hundred will be saved; and even about 
these I have still my doubts. For how 
great is the wickedness among the 
young; and among the old how great 
the slothfulness! No one seems to pos- 
sess any fervor. We are are like a stack 
of dry hay, like the eddies of the tur- 
bulent waters of the sea.” 


St. Gregory corroborated St. John’s 
opinion by telling his people that “many 
come to the Gospel; but only a few 
reach heaven.” If these words of the 
saints seem harsh, all one has to do 
is turn to the saying of Our Lord in 
Matt. xxii, 14. “Many are called but 
few are chosen.” 


And yet, no man need feel condemn- 
ed because of these terrifying pro- 
nouncements. There are signs, infallible 
signs, pointing out the saved. Some of 
these signs are: joy in the word of 
God and in spiritual things, love of 
prayer, disgust for the world and its 
pleasures, devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, frequentation of the Sacraments, 
especially Holy Communion. Every 
man who can honestly say that these 
things constitute his outlook and his 
practice can also say that he is saved. 





























EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


HISTORY OF HERESIES 
Chapter XIV. Heresies of the 16th Century 


2. History of Calvin (Cont.): 


A complete account of the evils 
brought upon France and other king- 
doms by Calvin and his followers would 
fill volumes. We shall, however, narrate 
briefly here the history of the Calvinist 
Huguenots to reveal what evils can be 
caused by one single man, carried away 
by the madness of heresy. 


Francis I, king of France, and Henry 
II, his son, monarchs zealous for the 
Catholic faith, employed the utmost 
severity toward the Calvinists, even to 
the extent of putting them to death by 
fire. Despite such rigorous treatment, 
however, the heresy spread throughout 
the provinces, so much so that there was 
scarcely a city or village in which there 
were no temples or ministers of this 
false sect. But in 1559, when Henry 
was succeeded by his sixteen year-old 
son, Francis II, the evil spread like a 
torrent, flooding the whole kingdom 
with errors, sacrileges, sedition and 
blood-shed. Jeanne, queen of Navarre, 
contributed greatly to these disasters. 
She worked with all her power to over- 
throw the faith, encouraging followers 
of the sect to remain firm in their 
opinions, supporting them in their en- 
counters with officials of the crown. It 
was she who persuaded Louis of Bour- 
bon, prince of Condé, to take arms in 
favor of the would-be reformation 
when the occasion presented itself. The 
prince actually carried out his design, 
though not with the desired effect. The 
Huguenots did, however, succeed in 
taking the life of young King Francis 
II, then only 17 years of age: they per- 


suaded a Calvinist physician to inject 
poison into the king’s ear while treat- 
ing him and it was thus that Francis 
met his death. 

Following the assembly of Poissy, 
Charles IV published a royal edict in 
1562, by virtue of which the Calvinists 
were permitted the right of assemblage 
and to publicly preach their doctrines. 
Then it was that Calvinism because 
firmly implanted in the kingdom and 
there commenced a series of terrible 
calamities. The first of these occurred 
at Vassy, a city of Champagne: 60 
Calvinists were put to death and the 
prince of Condé was the first to take 
this incident as a signal for civil war. 
The Calvinists took up arms against 
king and country. They overran several 
cities, razed the churches, overturned 
the tombs of the Saints and cast their 
relics into fire. 

Then followed a series of battles in 
which the rebels were defeated, but 
not conquered. In the battle of Dreux, 
Dec. 19, 1562, Condé was taken prisoner 
by Francis of Guise, the Catholic 
leader. Two months later the city of 
Rouen was besieged by the royal army: 
Anthony, king of Navarre, commander 
of the army, was mortally wounded, 
leaving his son, Henry, to inherit the 
kingdom and later to become king of 
France as Henry IV. In the following 
year, 1563, the Duke of Guise was 
treacherously murdered. Without this 
great leader to command the armies of 
the kingdom, the queen-mother con- 
cluded a treaty with the heretics, highly 
prejudicial to the Catholics; this, how- 
ever, was later favorably modified by 
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a new edict of the king. 


In 1567 the Calvinists again took up 
their arms, only to suffer new reverses. 
At Jernac, in 1569, the Catholics won 
a signal victory, and on the battle- 
field the prince of Condé lost his life. 
In 1572 there occurred the famous 
event known as St. Bartholomew’s Eve, 
during which a large number of Cal- 
vinists were put to death. To sum up, 
historians estimate that 100,000 Cal- 
vinists perished in this Civil War. 

It is almost incredible what outrages 
were committed by the Calvinists dur- 
ing this period—desecrating churches, 
priests, sacred images and especially 
the Holy Eucharist. Too great praise 
cannot be bestowed upon the great king, 
Louis XIV, who himself organized a 
band of preachers to combat the false 
sect of the Calvinists and resisted them 
so relentlessly that large numbers re- 
turned to the Catholic faith and the 
recalcitrant fled from the kingdom. 

The plague of Calvinism was not, 
however, confined to France. It spread 
throughout other countries, especially 
the Low Countries, where heresy had 
been implanted by Lutheran and Cal- 
vinist troops brought into the country 
by the house of Austria to oppose the 
French. The two sects vied with each 
other for the leadership in Flanders, but 
Calvin sent a number of his most fanati- 
cal disciples into the Low Countries, 
and they soon secured a considerable 
majority for the Calvinist sect. 

The Flemish people, restless under 
the burdens placed upon them by the 
Spaniards, took advantage of these cir- 
cumstances to obtain from Phillip II, 
king of Spain, the recall of the Cardinal 
of Granville from Flanders. The Card- 
inal had acted as Counsellor to Mar- 
garet of Parma in her government of 
the Low Countries and thanks to his 
vigorous and zealous use of the In- 
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quisition, heresy had not made too great 
progress. When he was recalled to Spain, 
however, the flood-gates of heresy were 
flung open. The heretics arose in 1566 
and in their uncontrolled fury sacked 
the churches of Anvers, overthrew 
altars and images of the Saints, pillaged 
monasteries and spread their uprising to 
Brabant and other provinces already 
infected by the plague of heresy. 


The government was forced to grant 
provisionally to the Calvinists the free 
exercise of their false religion. Phillip 
II, however, refused to ratify the grant. 
The king sent the Duke of Alba into 
the Low Countries with a great army 
to repress the insurrection and punish 
the rebels and heretics. But the prince 
of Orange, getting wind of the project, 
placed himself at the head of the rebels 
and Calvinists. Despite the great favors 
he had received from the king of Spain, 
he marched into Flanders at the head 
of an army of 30,000 Germans. After a 
succession of victories and reverses he 
succeeded in wresting these unfortunate 
provinces from the yoke of Spanish 
domination and separating them from 
the Catholic Church. 


Though the Calvinists had obtained 
the larger number of followers in Hol- 
land, the country today (St. Alphonsus’ 
time) has been overrun with a thousand 
sects: Calvinists, Lutherans, Independ- 
ents, Anabaptists, Socinians, Arians, 
and others of the same brood. The num- 
ber of Catholics in the country, how- 
ever, is not inconsiderable though they 
do not enjoy the free exercise of their 
religion. (Editor’s Note: It was only 
in the 19th century that the Catholics 
were granted free and public exercise 
of their religion in Holland and Bel- 
gium. The number of Catholics in Hol- 
land and Belgium has so grown that 
today they number almost half of the 
total population of the countries.) 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


Rev. John Louis Bonn, S. J., 1906 


Catholic Poet and Biographer 


I. Life: 

John Louis Bonn was born in Waterbury, 
Connecticut, on October 23, 1906. His parents 
were John Louis and Katherine Somers 
Bonn. His high school education was re- 
ceived at the local public school. After gradu- 
ating from high school he enrolled at Boston 
College. Boston College awarded him the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1929 and that 
of Master of Arts a year later. As a scholas- 
tic in the Society of Jesus the Reverend Mr. 
Bonn taught at Weston and Boston Colleges. 
He was elevated to the sacred priesthood on 
June 21, 1935. For some months after ordina- 
tion he acted as a chaplain in a C.C.C. 
camp. In 1936 Father Bonn obtained the 
licentiate in theology from the Gregorian 
University in Rome. Since his return from 
Rome, Father Bonn has been teaching at his 
alma mater. During the war he served as a 
lieutenant in the Naval Chaplains’ Corps. 
Father Bonn has been very interested in the 
Catholic theatre and is a member of the 
board of directors of the National Catholic 
Theatre Conference. He is also a member of 
various poetry societies. He now resides at 
Boston College where he is professor of 
poetry and director of the school of drama. 


II. Writings: 

Father Bonn is a poet and biographer. A 
year after his ordination his first and only 
book of poems was published. It was entitled, 
Canticle and Other Poems. The volume con- 
tains a series of short, finely worked poems 
on a variety of themes. It was acclaimed by 
critics as “major poetry.” The book reveals 
a wealth of ancient and modern thought that 


has helped form his own poetry. In his later 
poetry Father Bonn has turned from classical 
to social themes. 

The greatest popularity of the author has 
been won by two biographies of outstanding 
American women. He has cast his material 
into a form that he calls “novel-biographies.” 
He has combined the factual approach of 
the biographer with the psychological inter- 
pretation of character of the novelist. The 
result is a very well developed dramatic 
novel that at the same time remains factual. 
And Down the Days is the story of the 
strange woman, Elsa St. John Eckel, the 
daughter of the notorious Maria Monk. The 
book traces the path that led the daughter 
of the calumniator of the Catholic Church 
to embrace the very Church so detested by 
her mother. 


lI. The Book: 


So Falls the Elm Tree is another “novel- 
biography.” Mother Valencia came from 
France to establish St. Francis Hospital in 
Hartford, Connecticut. Beginning with a 
capital of $9.65 but with unlimited trust in 
Divine Providence, Mother Valencia succeed- 
ed in building a modern hospital. She met 
with the usual heartaches that characterize 
and bless the work of the Lord. The anti- 
Catholic bigotry, the defection of a great 
surgeon and difficulties with the personnel— 
all marked the founding days. Father Bonn 
has succeeded in recapturing the spirit of the 
founder and of the times. Mother Valencia 
lives as a human person and that is no small 
tribute to the ability of the author. 
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BOOK REVIEWS FOR DECEMBER 


The Spiritual Doctrine of St. Paul 
of the Cross 
In Spirit and Truth. By Rev. Father Brice, 
C. P. 357 pp. New York: Frederick 
Pustet Co. $4.00. 


It is unfortunate that the busy missionary 
life of St. Paul of the Cross prevented him 
from writing a treatise on the spiritual life. 
But the Saint did leave behind him almost 
2,000 letters. Some of these letters were con- 
cerned with business matters, but most of 
them were letters of direction addressed to 
his penitents. A member of his own order has 
gathered and arranged the doctrine contain- 
ed in these letters. The author compares his 
teaching with the classic doctrine of the 
Carmelite school. 

St. Paul was a man of great prayer and 
great devotion to the Passion of Christ. This 
book might be called a book on the neces- 
sity and manner of meditating on the pas- 
sion. To all, even children, the Saint insisted 
upon a few minutes’ daily reflection on the 
sufferings of Christ. God conferred on him 
a very special grace, to be able to experi- 
ence the same state of soul as that possessed 
by those whom he directed. Thus if St. Paul 
were guiding a soul who enjoyed spiritual 
peace, he would momentarily receive the 
same grace, even though he had been in a 
period of aridity. This gave him great insight 
into the souls of others. Excerpts from his 
diary reveal the great temptations that he 
suffered in his own prayer life. 

In Spirit and Truth is a good summary of 
the basic truths of the ascetical and mystical 
life. Despite the frequency and the length 
of the quotations, the book does not Jack 
continuity. The author draws on his wide 
knowledge of the standard sources of the 
doctrine on the spiritual life to systematize 
and to evaluate the specific contribution of 
St. Paul of the Cross. This is not a book to 
be read in a hurry, but a book to be meditated 
upon often in the quiet of one’s room. 


Lives of the Saints for Children 


David and His Songs. By Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. St. Meinrad’s: The Grail. 153 pp., 
$2.00. 

The King’s Hostage. By E. Virginia Newell. 
St. Meinrad’s: The Grail. 68 pp., $1.50. 
Excellent lives of the Saints written for 

younger children continue to be published. 
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They make the Saints very attractive and 
inspirational to the young readers. 

David and His Songs is the latest biography 
from the facile pen of Mary Fabyan Win- 
deatt. Miss Windeatt has great skill in writ- 
ing in the language of the child. A great at- 
tention to details and the avoidance of un- 
familiar words are two of her techniques 
that endear her to her young readers. This 
latest book is the story of King David and 
the Psalms that he composed. The narra- 
tive of his life is told from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures with the insertion into the text of 
his Psalms. The songs are made to fit nicely 
into the various circumstances of his life. 
David as a young boy is annointed King of 
Israel. From this point the author unfolds 
the many adventures that he had. The great 
trials that he suffered in punishment for his 
sins are well told. The young as well as 
their parents and teachers will enjoy and 
profit by reading David and His Songs. 

The Grail has also published a life of St. 
Margaret of Hungary. Miss Newell also has 
the ability to tell a story for children. Prin- 
cess Margaret was presented to God even 
before her birth as a peace offering. Mar- 
garet was then dedicated to God at an 
early age in a Dominican convent. When her 
parents wanted her to return to the world 
and become married she refused to take back 
the oblation that she had made of herself. 
She wanted to remain The King’s Hostage 
to the end. 


The Angels, Good and Bad 


Our Friends and Foes. By Rev. Frederick 
A. Houck. St. Louis: B. Herder Co. 254 pp., 
$1.50. 

This latest book by Father Houck pre- 
sents the Catholic doctrine on the good and 
bad angels. Most modern men are so ma- 
terialistically minded that they do not even 
know of the existence of real persons whom 
they can not see. This book reveals the in- 
fluence of both kinds of angels on the af- 
fairs of man. 

The book is divided into two sections. The 
first part is a rather complete treatise on the 
good angels. First, the reasonableness of their 
existence is shown from the arguments of 
St. Thomas. Then, their place in God’s plan 
as His friends and also as the friends of 
man. A short chapter on the advantages of 
special devotion to the good angels is given. 
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The second part of the book on the bad 
angels is very interesting. The opinion on 
their nature, rank and work is outlined. 
The section on divination, astrology, the black 
arts, spiritualism, witchcraft and satanism is 
very informative. The book closes with some 
rules by which to discern the action of the 
good angels from that of the bad angels. 

This book does contain the Catholic doc- 
trine on the angels. In cases where there is 
no certain teaching the opinion of St. Thomas 
is chosen. It is one of the most complete 
books in the English language on the sub- 
ject. The price is more than reasonable. The 
one objection is the one that the author 
seems to anticipate in his preface. He states 
that he has deliberately included Jengthy 
passages from the Summa of St. Thomas 
where he could have digested and abbrevi- 
ated the teaching. This inclusion does make 
the book difficult reading. The person who 
has not been trained in philosophy or 
theology will find certain passages quite in- 
comprehensible. The terminology is technical 
and scientific and the comments on the text 
do not clear up the use of various terms. 
Thus the lay reader will be hindered in his 
appreciation of this fine book. It should be 
rewritten in a more popular style with a mere 
digest of the passages from the Summa. In 
its present form, theologians and philosophers 
will enjoy the short treatise on the angels, 
good and bad. 


Fatima 
The Crusade of Fatima. By Rev. John 
De Marchi. Arranged from the Portuguese 
by Asdrubal C. Branco and Phillip C. 
Kelly, C.S.C., New York: P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons. 177 pp., $1.25. 


Fatima is the great miracle of the 20th 
century. In every crisis in the history of 
mankind the Blessed Mother has appeared 
with a particular message. In 1917 she ap- 
peared to three children in Fatima with the 
message of prayer and penance. Many books 
on Fatima have been published since then. 
Some have been from the original sources; 
others have been digests of already published 
works. The present book is by one of the 
authorities on Fatima. Father De Marchi 
lives at the Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima 
and has had first hand knowledge of the 
events. He has spoken with every living 
witness of the apparitions; has talked at 
great length with the father of Francisco 
and Jacinta. This book has also the un- 
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qualified approval of the last survivor, Lucia, 
who is now Sister Maria das Dores. The 
authors intended to translate the entire book 
from the Portuguese, but decided to publish 
a smaller work that omitted some of the 
incidentals of the story. They wanted to 
make the knowledge of Fatima accessible to 
many and thus issued the book at a low 
price. 

The Crusade of Fatima presents a very 
authentic picture of the apparitions of the 
Blessed Mother. In fact, most of the book 
is composed of the exact words of the chil- 
dren and the Lady during the interviews be- 
tween them. This is one of the most com- 
plete books on the subject. Though omitted 
in many other Fatima works, the further 
appearances of the Blessed Lady to Lucia 
are here given. The devotion of the five 
first Saturdays is explained as it was re- 
vealed to Lucia. The appendices give an 
exact transcript of three interviews with the 
children. The Crusade of Fatima is one of 
the best books on the subject. If you have 
not read any book about Fatima this would 
be a very good one to start with. Even if 
you are well acquainted with the story of 
Fatima, The Crusade of Fatima will give 
further details, especially the history of Lucia 
after her entrance into the convent. 


Another Father Brennan Book 
Just for Juniors. By Rev. Gerald T. Bren- 
nan. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 

Co., 128 pp. $2.00. 

A book of sermons for children by Father 
Brennan is an event. He has the great knack 
of telling stories that children like. This 
book is the fourth in the series, Angel Food. 
It tells twenty-eight more stories that will 
interest and instruct the young. We again 
meet many characters from fairyland as well 
as from real life. They all teach the lesson 
of the importance of the ordinary things that 
children do. The necessity of a goal in life 
is explained from the merry-go-round. The 
reasonableness of racial tolerance is shown 
from the same activities of different colored 
balloons. The avoidance of the occasions of 
sin is dramatized in the story of Maxie the 
mouse. An ancient German clock in which 
St. Michael again overcomes the devil at 
the stroke of twelve is the beginning of cau- 
tion about the work of the devil. There is no 
doubt that Father Brennan has the touch 
that appeals to children. Priests, sisters and 
parents will welcome this book of stories for 
the young. 











The much preoccupied professor walked 
into the barber shop and sat in a chair 
next to a woman who was having her hair 
bobbed. 

“Haircut, please.” 

“Certainly,” said the barber, “but if you 
really want a haircut, would you mind tak- 
ing off your hat first?” 

The customer hurriedly removed his hat. 
“Y’m sorry,” he apologized as he looked 
around, “I didn’t know there was a lady 
present!” 

@ 


A newspaperman named Fling 
Could make “copy” from any old thing. 
But the copy he wrote 
Of a five-dollar note 
Was so good he is now in Sing Sing. 
e 


Mrs. Hooplemeyer was awakened late one 
night by a knocking on the door. Sticking 
her head out the window, she called, “Who 
is it? Vat do you vant?” 

“Are you Mrs. Hooplemeyer?” the man 
on the step asked. 

“Ves,” 

“Well, I’m Mr. Kelly from the pool room 
up the street. Your husband plays poker 
there every evening.” 

“Vell, I know dat.” 

“He was playing tonight and lost $2,000.” 

“Mein Gott, $2,000! He should drop dead.” 

“That’s what he did, madam. Good- 
night.” 

e 


A bewildered man entered a ladies’ spe- 
cialty shop. “I want a corset for my wife,” 
he said. 

“What bust?” asked the clerk. 

“Nothin’, it just wore out.” 

e 

A man went to see his doctor about a 
pain in his back, which had troubled him 
since morning. The doctor gave him the 
once-over, and in a few seconds the pain 
vanished. 

The caller was overjoyed, and said, “That’s 
quick work, Doctor. Was it rheumatism?” 

“No,” was the reply, “your suspenders 
were twisted.” 





Lucid Jutervals 


Two ladies who had not seen each other 
for a long time, met on the street. 

“Oh! Mary,” Blanch excitedly exclaimed, 
“I’ve had a lot happen to me since I saw 
you last. I had my teeth out and an elec- 
tric stove and a refrigerator put in!” 

e 

The head of a leading department store 
was passing through the packing room and 
saw a boy lounging against a box, whistling 
cheerfully. 

“How much do you get a week?” he 
asked the boy. 

“Ten dollars, sir,” the lad replied. 

“Here’s a week’s pay, you loafer—you’re 
fired!” 

When he next saw the foreman, he asked, 
“When did we hire that boy?” 

“We never hired him,” answered the fore- 
man. “He just brought in a package from 
another firm.” 

®@ 

The police officer was preparing to finger- 
print an offender. 

“Wash your hands,” he ordered. 

“Both of them?” 

The police officer hesitated for a moment. 
“No,” he said grimly. “Just one of them. 
I want to see how you do it.” 

@ 

The apple grower’s young son came back 
from Sunday School quite thrilled over the 
story of Noah and the Ark. “Did you know, 
Dad,” he asked, “that all the animals came 
on the Ark in pairs?” “All except the 
worms,” said his father bitterly. “They 
came in apples.” 


Two Greenwich Village artists arrived in 
Spain. Neither spoke a word of Spanish. 
They soon got hungry and headed for a 
restaurant. They wanted roast beef, but 
the waiter could not “compre.” 

“What are we to do?” asked one. 

“T don’t know,” said the other. “I’ll draw 
a picture of a cow.” 

He made an impressionistic sketch and 
marked “2” beneath it. The waiter looked, 
smiled a smile of comprehension, and went 
away. Five minutes later he returned with 
two tickets to a bull fight. 
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LIGUORIAN INDEX FOR 1948 


January 1- 48 
February __. 49- 96 
Mareh’ 97-144 
April 145-192 
eee 193-240 
Jute’ 2 CEOS 


Affre, Archbishop Denis, 567 
Almsgiving, 91 
merica: civil rights program, 181; destructive 
tendencies, 390; false Americanism, 161; tax-as- 
signed funds, 184; this is, 129 
Angels, Christ and, 637 
Art for whose sake? 583 


Babies, 137 

Basketball, history of, 631 

Bible and Protestant literature, 465 

Biblical problems: adultery and_ remarriage, 14; 
Cain’s wife, 209; destruction of Jerusalem, 126; 
“born —e. 570; ‘‘brothers of Jesus,’? 376; 
fate of Solomon, 43; Josue and the sun, 498; 
long lives of the ancients, 636; Sabbath or Sun- 
day? 308; war in the Old Testament, 266 

Bicycle, vicious, 117 

Bill and Bea, 417 

Black River Falls, Wis., 555 

Bloy, Leon, 237 

Bongo, 233 

Bonn, John Louis, S. J., 649 

Book-borrowers, 5 

Bosco, St. John, 280, 385 

“Brothers of Jesus,” 376 

Bueno, St., 183 


Catholics: are democratic, 49; how Negroes be- 
come, 357; tests for, 145, 165 

Campion, Edmund, martyr, 20 

Character tests: cheatin , 540; garrulity, 156; ill- 
timed silence, 58; inferiority complex, 372; in- 
tellectual humility, 294; nagging, 620; paying 
debts, 410; revengeful ggg 133; sarcasm, 


476; squeamishness, 262; touchiness, 8, vul- 
garity, 205 
Child pays, 139 


Children, story for, 206 

Christ and Lar so angels, 637; children, 172; 
daughter of Jairus, 219; goodness and freedom 
of, 377; master of men, 447; miracle worker, 313; 
and Mother, 77, 130; on water, 571; ‘and plati- 
tudes, 267; spoiled retreat, 503; and women, 25 

Christianity, only one form, 323; seeds of, 491 

Christmas, odds against, 593; flashback, 597; wise 
men, 598; and stubborn, 601; in home, 

Church, excommunication from, 53; opponents of, 
229; separation of and state, 387; eternal band- 
wagon, 

Churches, can they unite? 343 

Cicognani, Most Rev. Amleto, 587 

Coffee, 

Cohen, Hermann, 373 

Cooperatives, 508 

Confirmation, 88 

Communion, first, 136 

Communism, and America, 86; fait accompli, 86 

Court scene, 389 

Courtesy, 137 





HU ee ee 289-336 
August Nei 337-400 
September 401-464 
October 465-528 
November 529-592 
December 593-656 


Darwin, the monk who answered, 489 

Death, right attitude to, 114; serving man, 88 
Demers, Father, pedagogue, 280 

Democracy, 49; dialogue with child, 309 
Depression, escape from, 

Devil and sick people, 72 

Ding dong honors, 18 

Discipline, 325 


Eagle, symbol of U. S., 107 

ducation: substitute for, 328; backgrounds of 
prominent people, 461; choice of schools, 455; 
one way fontan of, 456; banning of Nation 
in New York, 

Epilepsy, 551 


Failure, fruitfullness of, 160 

Faith, 325; powerhouse of, 149 
Farming, : 
Feeble-minded, one million, 411 
Fellowship for shut-ins, 318 

Fooling the public, 629 F 
Football, bad beginning, 483; history of, 543 
Free enterprise on curb, 

Freedom in danger, 232 

Freight ship, 443 ea 
Funeral, cost of, 255; fashion in, 471 


Ghandi, 255 

Germany, new, 119 

Giving while living, 24 
Golfers, four million, 493 
God, existence proved, 36 
Goodier, Most Rev. Alban, 524 
Guam, glimpses of, 499 
Guilday, Msgr. Peter, 42 


Haydn, 389 P 

Heart of the Matter (review), 512 

Heaven, ne 

Hemostats and horse-collars, 15 

Hennrich, Rev. Killian ‘i O. F. M. Cap., 396 
Hitler youth, heir to, 28! 

Home, child’s picture of, 249 

Housing and restricted neighborhoods, 518 


Illiterates, 392 

Index, books on, 155 7 
Inflation, key to high prices, 615; conspiracy, 580 
Intelligence tests, 337 


eo Elizabeth, 189 
Judgment, 362 


Kilmer, Joyce, 263 
Kiss, the, 427 
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Lent, lesson, of, 118 

Life’s vagaries, 251 | 

Liguoriana: 9 pm 140; Abelard, 40; Cal- 
vin, 521; 585; 647; Hus, John, 235; Luther, 283; 
331; 294, 459: Waldensians, 92° Wycliffe, 187 

Loewenstein, Prince Hubertus, 

Louis, St. 389 

Love: in high places, 89; in low places, 89; on 
Thursday, 90; necessary for marriage? 432; suf- 
ficient for marriage? 470 

Lucid intervals: 45, 96, 144, 192, 240, 288, 336, 
400 528, 652 


Fy I. 


Labor: increased S's 34; inflation, 34; Taft- 
Hartley law, 97; what is wanted, 38, 644 

Laws, natural and positive, 

Letters, achievement by, 281 

Life magazine and Protestantism, 452 

Los Angeles is saved, 185 

Lourdes, wonder-working water, 167 


Magner, Rev. James A., 333 

Man of distinction, 30: 

Marquette, Pere, daring unknown, 215 

Marriage problems: enti-lifers and Jerry Donovan, 
69; beating one’s wife, 210; birth-control, tax- 
supported, 59; 426; marriage clubs, 605 (cf. wives 
and husbands only) 

Marshall plan and Portugal, 184 
ary, Blessed Virgin: honors due, 256; Peyton, 
Rev. Patrick, 232; scoffer and the lady, 241 

Malthusianism and birth-control, 576 

Melania, St., 231 

Memory, marvels of, 367; loss of, 625 

Mendel, Gregor Johann, 489 

Mezzofanti, Cardinal, 182 

Mind, is your—o. k.?: foundation of mental health, 
224; mental disorders, 81; paranoiacs, 176; re- 
ligion and mental disease, 371; schizophrenia, 121; 
scoupeloaay. 29 

Miracles, 32 

Mission, making a, 19 

Mistletoe, story of, 603 

Money, do you love? 529 

Money-savers, 

Morality, mystery of modern, 201 

More, St. Thomas, 2 

Mothers, examination for, 193; Hollywood’s ideal, 65 

—. ‘~) art, 234; Jennifer Jones and Carole 
andis, 


Mutes, God’s silent children, 257 


N. A. M., 

Names, girls’, 582; with a message, 64 

Negro, rights of, 228; and the south, 516; how be- 
come Catholics, 357 

New look, 

Night-clubs, angels on, 405 

Non-sectarian goal, 459 

Novenas, value of, 300 

Nun, looks out, 485 


Q’Brien, Rev. John A., 461 
O’Connell, Daniel, 610 


age how to sell, 247; power of, 295; prob- 
lems, 

Panhandlers, 37 

Pantown’s problem, 621 

Paper, facts about, 299 

Parents, program for, 351 
Passerat, penance of, 640 

Pasteur, Louis, 319, 389 

Pastors, rights of, 

Patience, 531 

Peace, 

Pirkheimer, Mother Charitas, 109 
Political office-seeker, 390; 456 
Poor souls, 
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Pope: noble guard, 76; Palatine guard, 75; papal 
gendarmes, 76 5 

Pounde, Thomas, dancing to hol 157 

Precepts, ancient, 624 . 

Pre-marriage clinic: popular questions, 348; is love 
necessary for? 432; is love sufficient for? 470; is 
kissing a sin? 534; high-school company keeping, 





Primer, 325 

Printers’ vocabulary, 542 

Profiteers, 

Protection, 329 , 

Protestant tracts, 465; and cohesion, 519; and Life 
magazine, 

Pugilist’s dream school, 281 

Pure, how to 401 


Radio and shut-ins, 276; invented for peace, 249 
Ratisbonne, Alphonse, 11 
Repentance, St. Margaret, 36 


Repplier, A nes, 93 
Revatasienasie, 361 
Rewards, 


Rhetoric, 326 

Rise after fall, 183 

Rod, sparing the, 535 
Rosary, October and, 516 


Sailor, never underrate a, 437 

Saint, you can be a, 127 

Santa Claus, is there a? 599 

Scalping, 307 

Schools, 138, 455, 458, 517, 641 

Self-deception, 38 

Senhor, 33, 433 

Shakers, 519, 539 ‘ 

Shut-in, thoughts for the: deceiving oneself, 386; 
devil and sick people, 72; false values, 214; fellow- 
ship for shut-ins, 318; fruitfulness of failure, 160; 
giving while living, 24; lesson of Lent, 118; man- 
date for Christmas, 614; repugnance to being 
waited on, 442; silence, 507; use of radio, 276; 
ae to die, 

Sin, confessing, 231 

Sins of America, 578 

Sobriety, A. A., . 

Stenographer’s lament, 347 

Stepinac, Archbishop Aloysius, 422 

Strangers, 136 

Superlatives, 85 4 

Swearing and Anglican bishop, 581 


Taft-Hartley law, 97, 644 

Taft, Mrs. Robert, 155 

Tavern, lore, 

Taverns, the three, 477 

Theology, nutshell, i 

Three minute instructions: Christmas in the home, 
602; excommunication, 53; honors due to Mary, 
256; how many religions are true? 421; judgment 
of world, 362; making a mission, 19; preparation 
for Communion, 566; rewards, 492; . t atti- 
tude to death, 114; rights of pastors, 200; two 
kinds of laws, 150; value of novenas, $00 

Time on her hands, 349; saving, 330 

Time magazine, 277 

Timekeepers, 435 

Touchiness, 

Travel, tips on, 39 

Treason, 

Truckese, 129 

Turner, Lana, 317 

Tycoon, 


Unafraid, 280 
Uncle Ed’s cottage, 151 
Ushers, 279 
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Values, false, 214 
Vocation shortage, 391 


Washington, George, gu 

Webster, Daniel, epitaph, _ 

‘Wise’? man, 

Wives and "husbands, only, for: antipathy for 
spouse, 352; attitude toward the divorced, 630; 
Catholic birth-controller, 426; child’s trouble with 
teacher, 104; divorced man’s problem, 484; finan- 
cial aid to in-laws, 223; illegal operations, 312; 
Marriage to a ons 164; obstetrician and 
birth-prevention, 68; riests’ ignorance, 550; 
sterility, 250; telling cal child of new baby 
to come, 

Workingman’s cushion, 582 


Year, new, 37 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Authors, Catholic: 


Bloy, Leon, 237; Bonn, Rev. John Tes iid Cicog- 
nani, Most Rev. Amleto, 587; Most 
Rev. Alban, ry oo Msgr. Bory *K., 42; 
Hennrich, 0. F M. Cap., Rev. K. J., 396; iz 
dan, Elizabeth, 189; Loewenstein, Prince 
bertus, 285; Magner, Rev. James A., 333; O’Brien, 
Rev. John Anthony, 461; Repplier, Agnes, 93 


Abbreviations of the more frequently mentioned 
publishers 


|| 7 oer Bruce 

Bzgr veoses seeeeeee BENZIQeT 

Gre eee uu... Grail Press 

1 (3 | Gu esau ae Herder 

Ken... .... Kenedy 

Mcml ....Macmillan 

Newm ...Newman Bookshop 
Pust............................Pustet 

Ge NG Queen’s Work 


Radio Replies 
....Sheed & Ward 





Alexis, St.: 
Amber Eyes (Gr.), 


Man under the Stairs i ), 398 


Arami: Life Abundant (Pust.), 
As the Morning Star (St. pe “(McMullen 142 
At the End of the Santa Fe Trail (Br.), 589 

Autobiography of a Sister, 94 


Becker: Autibiography of a Sister, 94 

Bedoyere: Greatest Catherine (of ’Siena) (Br.), 43 

a From Holy Communion to Bless- 
ed Trinity (Newm 

Best Sellers: 44, 191, “387, 335 399, = 527 

Bishop: France Alive (McMullen) ), 

Bite the Bullet (Br.), 588 

we At the End of the Santa Fe Trail 


Boskeitlon “‘Bests,”? 43 

Bourke: St. Thomas and Greek Moralists (Mar- 
quette Pr.), 3 

“oe Didioes of Courtship and Marriage 


Boylan: Mystical oa (Newm.), 525 
Brenner: Brother to Brother (Gr.), 95 

Brennan: Just for Juniors (Br.), 

Brice: In Spirit and Truth (Pust.), eg” 
Broderick: Paul of St. Peter’s (Br.), 

Bro. Ernest: Man under the Stairs, St. Ales (Gr.), 


398 
Brother to Brother (Gr.), 95 


Cabrini, Mother—Westward by Command (Mercier 


Calendar, Christian Life (Br.), 43 

Canticle of Canticles (McMullen), 462 

Cardinal a Papal Legate at Council of 
Trent (Hdr.), 239 

Chats with Little Children (Rd. Rp.), 398 

= Listen to This (Cath. Book Ppubl. N. Y.), 


Cotter: Westward by Command —— Pr.), 525 
Compendium of Theology (Hdr.), 588 

Cowan: When World is Hushed (Pust.), 95 
Crusade of Fatima (Ken.), 1 

Crusading Along Sioux Trails ar} 286 
Cummins: Dante Theologian (Hdr.), 526 


Dante Elser 3. sax (Hdr.), 

DeHueck, Catherine: ar.) 328 (Br.), 462 

DeMarchi: The, Crusade of Fatima (Ken. ), 651 

Divorce (O.W 143 

Doherty: Rosia (Br.), 462 

Dormer: Diaries (Newm.), 397 : 

Dunne: Is It a Saint’s Name? (Integrity Supply, 
Chicago), 526 

Durateschek: Crusading Along Sioux Trails (Gr.), 


Education (Q.W.), 143 
Ellis-Tournai: Amber Eyes (Gr.), eas 
Epistles as I Know Them (Bzgr.), 3 


— Conferences, RO ad (Newm.), 


Finn: Twenty- four 
Humphries), 5 

Formal Dideden of Duns Scotus (Cath. U:}> 5 43 

Forrest: Chats with Little Children (Rd. Rp.), 398 

France Alive (McMullen), 238 

= Holy Communion to Blessed Trinity (Newm.), 


American Cardinals (Bruce- 


Contowlenete, Love of God and Cross of 
Jesus (Hdr.), 3 

Gibson: History , paper and Philosophical 
Education (Marquette), 3 

Gilbert: Talks to Children (Bzgr.), 239 

Glories of Divine Grace (Gr.), 95 

Glory of Thy People (Mcml.), 190 

Good Stories (St. Nazianz), 94 

Grajewski: Formal Distinction of Duns 
Cath. U.), 143 

Greatest Catherine (Br.), 43 


Scotus 


Habig: As the Morning Star (McMullen), 142 

Hand in Hand With Our Mother (Br.), 589 

Heagney: Good Stories (St. Nazianz) 

Hemphill: Joy of Serving God (Hadr.) 589 

Herbst: Epistles as I Know Them (Bzgr.), 334 

History of Philosophy and Philosophical Education 
(Marquette Pr.), 

Hollis: With Love, Peter (McMullen), 397 

Houck: Our Friends and Foes a af 650 

Hugh Dormer’s Diaries (Newm.), 3: 
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In Spirit and Truth (Pust.), 650 " 
Is a Saint’s Name? (Integrity Supply, Chicago), 


Jedin: Cardinal Seripando, Papal Legate at Coun- 
cil of Trent (Hdr.), 239 

fey of Serving God (Hdr.), 589 

ust for Juniors (Br.), 651 


Rane: School of the Cross (Declan X. McMullen), 
Kothen: Marriage, Great Mystery (Newm.), 142 


Life Abundant (Pust.), 286 

Listen to This (Cath. es 7 Be sf ». 239 

Lord: Divorce (Q.W.), 43: Education (Q.W.), 
143; Politeness in Pews (.w. , 143; Questions 
They Always Ask (Q. W.), 398; Questions Peo- 
ple Ask toes Their Children (Q.W.), 398 

Love of God and Cross of Jesus (Hdr.), 334 

Lucas: Hand in Hand With Our Mother (Br.), 589 


. Y.) 


Many: Marvels of Grace (Br.), 286 
yao Great Mystery (Newm.), 142 

arshall: Vespers in Vienna (Mfin.), 190 
arvels of Grace (Br.), 2 
cCorry: Those Terrible Years (McMullen), 43 
cSorley: Meditations for Everyman (Hdr.), 334 
Mystical Body (Newm.), 525 


pd a 





Neubert: Queen of Militants (Gr.), 238 


O’Brien: Winning Converts (Ken.), 462 
Our Friends and Foes (Hdr.), 
Oursler: Precious Secret (Winston Co.), 525 


Parente: Well of Living Waters (Hdr.), 334 

Paul of St. Peter’s (Br.), 143 

Philosophy of Being (Cath. U.), 143 

Pierik: Song of the Church (Longm.), 143 
Politeness in Pews ( ay 

Pouget-Guitton: Canticle of Canticles (McMullen), 
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Prayer Life of a Religious (Bzgr.), 286 
Precious Secret (Winston Co.), 525 
Priest—Dignity and Obligations (Ken.), 94 
Protohistory (Hdr.), 398 


ueen of Militants (Gr.), 238 | ‘ 
Questions People Ask About Their Children (Q.W.), 
3 


Resch: Prayer Life of a Religious (Bzgr.), 286 


Sause: School of Lord’s Service (Gr.), 286 
— Glories of Divine Grace 
Fr.) 
Schimberg: Therese Neumann (Br.), 238 
School of Lord’s Service (Gr.), 28 
School of the Cross, (Declan x. McMullen), 588 
Simon: The Glory of Thy People (Mcml.), 190 
Song of the Church (Longm.), 14 
St. Jane Chantal: Exhortations, Conferences, In- 
structions (Newm.), ae 
John Eudes: Priest—Dignity and Obligations 
(Ken.), 94 
St. Thomas Aqui Compendium of Theology 
(Hdr.), 588 ; 
———— and Greek Moralists (Marquette Pr.), 





Talks to Children (Bzgr.), 239 

Therese Neumann (Br.), 

Those Terrible Years (McMullen), 43 

Tumbleweed (Br.), 462 

Twenty-four American Cardinals (Bruce-Hum- 
phries), 526 


Vespers in Vienna (Mfln.), 190 


Wayman: Bite the Bullet (Br.), 588 
Well of Living Waters (Hdr.), 334 
When World is Hushed (Pust.), 95 
Winning Converts (Ken.), 462 

With Love, Peter (McMullen), 397 


Zacharias: Protohistory (Hdr.), 398 
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The Foy of Giving 


A reader of The Liguorian in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 
writes to us as follows: 


“Once a month we have a perfect day—the day on which 
The Liguorian arrives. In the midst of so many second rate 
periodicals, this one provides real refreshment and inspi- 
ration. 


“We do not keep it to ourselves, however. Usually 1 
finish it in two nights, sitting up late in bed because I have 
so little time to read during the day. Then it is my wife’s 
turn, and she finishes it in another two days or so. Then it 
goes to a neighbor, who wants it every month; then to our 
family doctor; then to a community of 19 Sisters, who, as 
far as I know, must ‘read it to pieces’ because I never get it 


back. 


“We just wanted to tell you how much we appreciate 
your work.” 


It’s fun to give pleasure to others, and it’s fun for us to pro- 
vide the means for giving pleasure to others. Give The Liguorian 
as a Christmas present to someone else, or, if you cannot do 
that, at least pass your copy around after you have read it your- 
self. Others will enjoy it. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


Please send The Liguorian for one year to: 
NAME 


STREET AND NO. 


CITY ZONE STATE 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year, or $5.00 for three years. 


Please send gift card from 
= 























Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Big 
Gallant 


Joan of 


Reviewed This Issue 
Sombrero, The 
Blade, The 
Arc 
Patrol 


Jungle 


Previously Reviewed 


Arkansas Swing, The 

Babe Ruth Story, The 

Back Trail 

Beyond Glory 

Big Punch, The 

Big Town Scandal 

Blazing Across the Pecos 

Cowboy Cavalier 

Dangerous Year 

Daredevils of the Clouds 

Das Maedchen Irene (German 

Date with Judy, A 

Deep Waters 

Design for Death 

Dude Goes West 

Easter Parade 

Feudin’, Fussin® and A-Fightir 

Fighting Back 

Fighting Father Dunne 

Fighting Ranger 

Fort Apac he 

For the Love of Marys 

Four Faces West (formers 
Passed This Way 

French Leave 

Fugitive, The 

Fury at Furnace Creek 

Gallant Legion, The 

Girl from Manhattar The 

Girl of the Canal 

Give My Regards to Broadway 

Guns of Hate 

Hills of Home 


I Surrender Dear 
, Romantic 
Jungle Goddess 

Kidnapped 


Isn't It 


Kings « 


Luck of the Irish, 


Luxury 
Marsha 


tT 


Lir 
1 of 


he Olympics 
The 
1er 

Amarillo 


Melody ‘Time 


Mickey 


Miraculous Journey 


Music 
Night 
Night 


Return 


Mar 


e in Nevada 


Wind 

Northwest Stampede 
Olympic Calvacade 

On_ An Island With You 
Quiet Weekend 

Range Renegades 


of 


the Badmen 


They 


The 
Investigator 
Shaggy 

Shanghai Chest, The 
Sheriff of Medicine 
Silent Conflict 

lo Fathoms Deep 
Son of God’s Country 
Southern Yankee, 


Bow 


Spirit and the Flesh, The (Ttalian 
Spiritualist he 
Station West 
Strawberry Roan I he 
13. Lead Soldiers 

Fimber Trail 

Trail to Laredo 
Priggerman 

Walk a Crooked Mile 
Winners Circle 

Who Killed Doc Robin 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Issue 
Angel in’ Exile 
Appointinent) with Murder 
Behind Locked Doors 
Eternal Melodies (Italian 
In This Corner 
Kiss the Blood Ott My Hands 
Leather Gloves 
Return of October, The 
Sofia 


Previously Reviewed 


Abbott and Costello Meet Franken- 


stein 

Angry God, The 
Another Part of the Forest 
Apartment for Pegyy 
Assigned to Danger 
Big Clock, The 
Black Arrow, The 
Bodyguard 
Brothers, ‘The 
Bungalow 13 
Canon City 
Checkered Coat, The 
Close-Up 
Coroner Creek 
Corridor of Mirrors 
Counterfeiters, The 
Creeper, The 
Cry of the City 
Embraceable You 
Emperor Waltz, The 
End of the River, The 
Escape 
Eyes of Texas 


Fabulous Joe 
Farrebique (French 





WELLINGTON PRINTING CO, 





Fuller Beush Man, The 
Gay Intruders, Vhe 
Gentleman from Nowhere. [he 
Good Sam 

Hamlet 

Hatter’s Castle 

Hollow Triumph 

Jinx Money 

Johnny Belinda 


ey Largo 

Lady at Midnight 
Larceny 

Life. With Father 

Lost One, the (La_ I 
Loves of Carmen, The 
Man-Eater of Kumaon 


Michael O'Halloran 


Mr. Blandings Builds HH Dream 
House 

Mr. Peabody and the Mermai 

Moonrise 

Mystery in) Mexico 

Night Has a Thousand Eves 

Night Unto Night 

Open Secret 

Out of the Storm 

Pavliacei (Ttalian 

Pirate, Vhe 

Pitfall, The 

Portrait of Innocence (French 


Street 
and 
Lady 

Regiment 


the Stranger 


Romance on the High Seas 
Rope, ‘The 
Sainted Sisters, The 


Sealed Verdict 
Showtime -English Films 
Smart Girls Don't Talk 
So Evil My Love 
Sorry Wrong Number 
So This Is New York 
Stage Struck 
Street With No 
Summer Holiday 
Tap Roots 
Pexas, Brooklyn 
Vhunderhoof 
lime of Your Life, 
Vrain to Alcatraz 
Twisted Road, The 
Red Wagon) 
Iwo Guys from 
Unconquered 
Unfaithfully Yours 
Up in Central Park 


Name, The 


and Heayer 
The 
Your 


formerly 


Texas 


Urubu 

Velvet Touch, The 
Vicious Circle, The 
Water Front at Midnight 
Woman in White, The 


